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BOY’S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, 
AND KNICKERBOCKERS. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Eye pretty suit can be made of any mate- 
rial, and is equally well adapted to all sea- 
sons. It is graded in six sizes, from 21 to 26 
inches, bust measure, to fit boys from four to 
nine years old. The size is taken by passing a 
tape measure tolerably tight straight under the 
arms entirely around the body. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tus suit consists of three pieces—blouse, 
knickerbockers, and shirt-waist. 

Briovse.—This pattern is in six pieces—front, 
back, sleeve, collar, pocket, and belt. ‘The per- 
forations show where to sew on the pockets and 
the braid simulating a pocket on the breast, and 





the shape of the under part of the sleeve. Place 
the longest seam of the sleeve at the notch in the 
armhole, and hold the sleeve toward you when 
sewing it in. Join the collar to the neck with 
the centre placed at the middle of the back, sew 
with the seam on the outside, and turn it over 
on the right side to cover the seam. Close the 
front with four buttons and button-holes. Fasten 
the belt with one button. Put three buttons on 
the outer seam of the sleeve at the wrist, about 
an inch and a half apart. In making the suit of 
cloth with a nap, take care that the nap runs 
downward toward the bottom of the garment. 
If the sleeves are too long or short, add to or 
take off an equal quantity at the bottom and top, 
always keeping the same shape. A quarter of 
an inch is allowed for seams in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for boy 
four years old, 134 yards. 

















Braid for two rows, 1 piece. 

Number of buttons, 11. 

KNICKERBOCKERS.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and belt. The waistband 
is cut on, and a false belt is sewed underneath 
with six button-holes, to button to the shirt- 
waist. The pocket is sewed between the notches 
at the outside seam. 
of the legs is cut on, and can be fastened with a 
button and button-hole on the outer seam, or 
drawn to the leg with an elastic. Sew the facing 
on the width of the band, and stitch one row on 
the entire edge and one the width of the band on 
the right side. A quarter of an inch is allowed 


for all seams in this pattern. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for boy 
four years old, 144 yards. 

Number of buttons, 7. 

Surrt-W aist.—This pattern is in four pieces 


The band at the bottom | 


| —front, back, plain coat sleeve, and belt. 





SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


Gath- 


| er the waist at eacl side of the fronts and back, 





sew on the belt, and close the front with small 
buttons and button-holes. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for boy 
four years old, seven-eighths of a yard. 

Number of buttons, 6. 

A quarter of a yard for the whole suit must 
be added for each year of age. 


Ladies’ Summer Toilettes. 

Fig. 1.—Eventnc Dress or Licgut GREEN 
SILK, trimmed on the bottom with a flounce of 
English point a quarter of a yard wide, sur- 
mounted by moss fringe and two bias folds of 
the color of the dress. Over-skirt of white silk 
gauze with satin stripes, looped at the sides by 


| ribbon bows with fringed ends, which are con- 


nected with the belt by a ribbon band. ‘The 
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over-skirt is trimmed like the under-skirt, with 
English point six inches wide, moss fringe, and 
bias folds. Low white gauze waist, over green 
silk, trimmed like the skirt. Short puffed sleeves. 
Sash of wide green ribbon, tied behind in a large 
bow with fringed ends. 

Fig. 2.—Movrxixe Wrarrer OF WHITE 
Fovunarp poTrep wiTH Brack. The trim- 
ming forms the tablier, and is continued around 
the skirt; it consists of a flounce with a heading 
and a ruche of lavender silk. . A similar ruche 
simulates a square cape, and forms the sleeve 
trimming. The loose waist is confined by a sash 
of lavender silk. Straw hat, trimmed with lay- 
ender ruche and feather. 

Fig. 3.—Movurninc Watkrna Dress.—Un- 
der-skirt trimmed with very deep side pleating. 
Over-skirt of faille, trimmed with guipure. Cor- 
tage with flat basque, covering the pouf of the 
over-skirt, ‘The sleeve trimming is put on so as 
t» form double sleeves; the guipure follows the 
outime oi the sleeve, which forms two deep 
pleats at the elbow, confined by a faille bow. 
Black straw bonnet, with feathers and a long 
crape veil, 

Fig. 4. —Watkrnc Dress OF Ecru Surraxe, 
trimmed with five gathered flounces each three 
inches wide, headed with pleatings and folds. 
Long over-skirt, rounded in front and draped at 
the sides, and edged with a pleating held by a fold 
in the middle. Basque-waist, rounded in front, 
with a slashed postilion behind. Open sleeves. 
Straw bonnet, covered with puffings and ruches 
of lilac crape, and a feather of the same color. 
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HarpPer’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is more than DOUBLE that of any 
similar publication. 

& The brilliant serial novel, ‘“ Lorp 
KiLcosBiNn,” by CHARLES LEVER, author 
of “That Boy of Norcott’s,” etc., was 
commenced in Harper’s WEEKLY for 
June 17, 1871. 





RG Cut Paper Patterns of the Boy's Suit, on 
the first page of the present Number, consisting of 
Blouse, Shirt-Waist, and Knickerbockers, and 
graded to fit Boys from four to nine years old, are 
now ready, and will be sent, prepaid, by mail, by 
the Publishers, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents and 
Bust Measure. For complete list of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 495. 

I Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a vich assortment of Summer Suits for Ladies 
and Children; Blouse- Waists, Fichus, Fichu- 
Collars, Aprons, Corsets, Embroidery Patterns, 
ete., elt. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Calking without Speaking. 


N Y DEAR GERALD,—On one of these 

warm afternoons I was dining at Del- 
monico’s with Claude, and as we sat chat- 
ting at the window afterward, looking upon 
the ceaseless crowd that poured along the 
Avenue, and remarking to each other that 
every body was out of town, Claude said, 
suddenly; “Every body but old Buzzard— 
and there he goes!” Mr. Buzzard, indeed, 
was there, and he was sauntering slowly 
along the shady side of the street, a text, as 
it were, pfesenting itself in every aspect, 
and soliciting improvement. Our eyes fol- 
lowed him, and it was certaialy not surpris- 
ing that Claude presently remarked that 
in his opinion Mr. Buzzard, taking him all 
in all, was a very disagreeable man. He 
watched him silently for a moment, aud 
laughed quietly to himself. 

“T never see Buzzard,” he continued, 
“withont remembering the little story of 
him and his old school-fellow and perhaps 
college-mate, Batt.” And Clande smiled 
again, as if in confidence with himself. 

“The story is this,” he resumed: “I was 
one day sitting with Chitty in his law office 
when Buzzard came in, and after talking 
some time he went out, and wet Batt coming 
in. They exchanged a few cheerful com- 
monplaces and parted. Batt was evidently 
full of desire to say something besides the 
special business upon which he came, and 
when he had disposed of that he remarked 
that he had met Buzzard going out. ‘He is 
a very talented man,’ said Batt, ‘and we were 
old school-fellows, but he is certainly the 
most intolerable human being I ever en- 
countered.’ He seemed to be really relieved 
by this discharge of opinion, and presently 
departed, quite pacified. But when, a few 
days afterward, Buzzard dropped in again, 
and remarked to Chitty that as he was going 
out upon his previous visit he had met Batt 
coming in, and then added, with great 
warmth, that Batt was a good fellow, but 
that he was unquestionably the most intol- 





erable of men, Chitty smiled politely, and, 
of course, did not dare to catch my eye. 
The truth is,” said Claude, “the two gen- 
tlemen had very accurately described each 
other.” 

By this time Mr. Buzzard was out of sight; 
and as Claude had been speaking I had been 
thinking of an incident of the same general 
character, of which Dodo was the hero. How 
accomplished he is we all know; and, in- 
deed, he is, upon many important subjects, 
an authority; but he is often criticised in 
the same manner that Messieurs Buzzard 
and Batt criticised each other. One day 
four friends of mine agreed to dine together, 
and the condition of the feast was that each 
one should bring, as his contribution to the 


general entertainment, the most disagree-* 


able man he knew in town. The day ar- 
rived, and the guests. Indeed, the scene of 
the feast was the same Delmonico’s at 
which I was sitting with Claude. The first 
guest entered alone. The second came alone, 
and the two, explaining to each other, re- 
marked that the most disagreeable man they 
knew in town had a previous engagement. 
Then came the third, and said to Numbers 
One and Two that the most disagreeable man 
he knew had promised to dine with some- 
body else. None of them had mentioned the 
name of the gentleman whom they had 
hoped to bring. But when the door opened 
and Number Four entered with Dodo, Num- 
bers One, Two, and Three simultaneously 
whispered to each other, “ He’s brought my 
man !” 

When one of them told me this absurd 
story I said to myself, “How much does 
Dodo suspect from their manner toward him 
that they think him the most disagreeable 
man in town? Would he have consented 
to dine with Number Four if he had known 
what Number Four thought of him? And 
if he did not know, was Four’s manner 
truthful?” I do not remember that I an- 
swered the question satisfactorily to myself; 
but it occurred to me as I sat at the window 
with Claude, and to my surprise I sudden- 
ly saw Mr. Buzzard coming into the room. 
Claude rose to meet him as he advanced. 
The words which Claude had just spoken 
were still in my mind as I observed the 
greeting, and I said to myself, “ If my young 
friend Claude receives one of the most dis- 
agreeable of men in this courteous and cor- 
dial way, how would he receive one of the 
most agreeable?” Mr. Buzzard sat for some 
time, talking and laughing; and when he 
had taken his coffee and had withdrawn I 
asked Claude whether he supposed that Mr. 
Buzzard knew what he thought of him. 

“T have certainly never told him,” he re- 
plied, langhing; “and I don’t belicve that 
he would wish me to tell him.” 

“ But haven’t you told him that you think 
him a very pleasant fellow ?” asked I. 

“Most emphatically, never!” answered 
Claude. “The truth is, that I never spoke 
to him upon the subject.” 

“ Doesn’t manner speak as loud as words, 
my boy? And could a man whom you treat 
as I have just seen you treat Mr. Buzzard 
suppose that you thought him very disagree- 
ble?” I said. 

“But surely, dear Mr. Bachelor,” rejoined 
Clande, “ you don’t think it desirable that 
we should all mutually express an opinion 
of each other? Human society would come 
toanend. IfI should say to Jack when he 
comes to see me that I wish him, first of all, 
to understand that I think him a dreadful 
bore, and to Edgar that I consider him very 
superficial, and to Hugh that my mature 
opinion of him is that he is a fool, to Karl 
that he is the most conceited of men, and to 
Harry that he is a time-server and treach- 
erous, and if every body else should do the 
same, we should be at war, and human inter- 
course would become intolerable.” 

“ Then, in your opinion, our manners must 
lie ?” I said to him. 

“Certainly not,” he answered, “because 
nobody supposes that my bowing to him or 
speaking politely to him implies approval 
of all that he is or does.” 

This little passage led me to reflect upon 
the general subject of manners. We speak 
of fine manners; we praise courtesy and ele- 
gance and refinement of manner. We say 
that a man’s manners are good or bad; that 
a woman’s manners are captivating ; and the 
more curious students of the subject declare 
that the perfection of manner is to persuade 
the person addressed that he absorbs all the 
interest and the attention of the speaker. 
Then there are the other questions: Are 
manners independent of character? May a 
scoundrel be a person of truly fine manners? 
Is manner only a form of external address; 
and is it, therefore, just as fine when it is 
wholly false? May a bad man have good 
manners? And may the sincerest and most 
benevolent manners be bad manners ? 

I suppose, dear Gerald, that we must an- 
swer all these last questioas in the affirma- 
tive. Fra Diavolo’s manners may be very 
good, and Dr. Johnson’s were undeniably 
bad. Good men may be rude and coarse 





and contemptuous in their intercourse with 
others, and it is of the very essence of supe- 
rior scoundrelism to be sleek and smooth and 
feline. You know, I suppose, Mew, the great 
statesman. Now his objects are wholly self- 
ish, and his parts are really contemptible ; 
but his manners are so gentle and gracious 
and persuasive that he may be said to slip 
along upon the oil that he exudes. Yet his 
manners, if fine, are undeniably false—that 
is to say, they imply and intend to imply 
what is not true. When you go to him to 
ask for an office for your friend Scritch, who 
has been always so faithful, ayd has done 
such hard work in the great political cam- 
paign, Mr. Mew receives you as if you were 
the one person for whom his soul had been 
pining, and listens to you as if now at last 
wisdom had descended incarnate. And 
when you come to Scritch and Scritch’s 
claim, and Scritch’s services to the party, 
Mr. Mew’s manner gives you distinctly to 
understand that nothing would so fully 
express his views of Scritch and his serv- 
ices and claims as the toast, with the name 
changed, offered by a professor at the young 
University of Virginia to Lafayétte upon 
his last visit to this country: “The apple 
of our heart’s eye—Secritch.” 

Mr. Mew’s manner says to you, in the 
plainest way, that of all men Scritch is the 
man. Words could not express it more dis- 
tinctly; and when he says, softly pressing 
your hand in parting, that he will do all 
that he can do for Scritch, not for his own, 
claims and services only, great as they are, 
but for the respect which he, Mew, enter- 
tains for you, you go off flattered and pleased, 
you foolish fellow, and write Scritch that he 
is about as sure of the place as he can be of 
any thing, while Mr. Mew slips around to the 
proper authority and insists that the ap- 
pointment shall be instantly made out, not 
for Scritch but for Scratch, who has been 
Mew’s man all the time. 

Mr. Mew’s manner produces upon you, my 
dear Gerald, precisely the kind of impression 
that Claude’s did upon Mr. Buzzard, although 
in a different degree. Mew persuades you 
that he thinks very highly of you, and would, 
therefore, gladly do what you wish; and 
Clande’s certainly persuades Mr. Buzzard 
that Claude has a very kindly feeling for 
him. I know people who say to others that 
they think mea great bore; and it is, [know, 
often the misfortune of age to become so. 
But the manner of the same persons says to 
me that I am quite an agreeable old fellow. 
Can there be no discrimination in manner? 
Must we say equally to all persons that we 
love and respect them without end? No, 
my boy, that is not at all necessary; but 
neither need we attempt to express exactly 
the shade of regard that we entertain. Man- 
ner can not be a meter sensitive as the ther- 
mometer to every change, every fluctuation 
of temperature. 

And even were this practicable, it is not 
desirable. For how superficial our knowl- 
edge of each other is! If my manner shows, 
as inevitably it will, to a man whom I whol- 
ly distrust that I do not confide in him, yet 
its very cold courtesy also says that he is hu- 
man, and that my judgment is very fallible. I 
am not false if, while I am not ardent, I show 
that I acknowledge our common humanity. 
Then a man may be very disagreeable to me 
who is not dishonorable, and for whom I 
have no moral antipathy. Certainly I ought 
not to persuade him that it is pleasant for 
me to see him, and therefore if I feel as 
strongly as Claude expressed himself of Mr. 
Buzzard, I should not greet him as I would 
greet you. But universal courtesy of man- 
ner is but the recognition of a common hu- 
manity. Forgat, whom I believe to be a ras- 
cal, came smiling up to me at Mrs. Fringe’s 
raspberry party the other day and put out 
his hand; I nodded politely, but I did not 
take his hand. His object was to compel 
me to tell a lie by my manner, and I declined. 
I hope that I always shall decline, and that 
all of my young friends, dear Gerald, will do 
likewise. Your old friend, 

AN OLD BACHELOR. 





SERVICEABLE CLUBBING. 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 

E setteth the solitary in families. Some- 

times. And sometimes he does not. 
Why, then, do not the solitary set them- 
selves in families? There are so few women 
who ever think of keeping house and mak- 
ing a home for themselves and a centre of 
social life for their circle unless they are 
married. Of course it is a great deal easier 
to set up and keep up an establishment with 
a man at the fore—if he is the right sort of 
man. The right sort of man is one who 
knows instinctively when to be an active 
partner and when to be a silent partner; 
who goes to the front when there is money 
to be earned for the home, and to the rear 
when it is to be spent; who provides and 
enjoys a bountiful table, but is sweet-tem- 
pered, cheerful, and consoling in an emer- 











gency; who is thain-stay and head centre of 
the family, but who shows it only in con- 
stant providence and tender watchfulness— 
a man of whose comfort and taste every one 
else thinks first, but who thinks of it him- 
self least and last. Such a man is a real 
help in housekeeping. But suppose a man 
is ignorant or incapable, has small knack in 
getting on, never is suited with his situa- 
tion, but leaves a good one in search of a 
better, and finds none; refuses a salary of a 
thousand a year because his “family can’t 
live on a thousand dollars,” and se they live 
on nothing; does not know what to do with 
money when he gets it, but fritters it away 
in trifling expenditures and foolish invest- 
ments, while his family lack comfort in the 
present and security for the future; or sup- 
pose he is thrifty but fretful, exacting, im- 
perions, capricious, selfish—is he a help over 
the hard places in housekeeping? If aman 
can, in case of distress, put on a door-knob, 
mend a broken pane of glass, hang a picture, 
tack down a carpet, entertain a guest, eat 
stale bread and like it when the stove won’t 
draw and the biscuit won’t bake, he is pleas- 
ant to have about, and far better than no- 
body; but the chances are large that he can 
not mend the knob, and will forget to call a 
carpenter, and may lower over the “slim 
breakfast ;” so that his failure to put in an 
appearance need not be fatal to an establish- 
ment. But if a girl is left, the one ungath- 
ered rose upon the family tree, she goes to 
live with her married sister or brother, and, 
ten to one, becomes merged in the family, 
and presently loses all distinct individuality 
of position or influence. 

So the teachers in a city, and the clerks 
and the shop-girls, and all unmarried and 
self-supporting or independent women, live 
in boarding-houses or in families, often find- 
ing it difficult to secure an agreeable home, 
and often dwelling in a place and a manner 
that preclude every idea of home, and really 
deprive them of a large part of the social 
power to which their character and ability 
entitle them. 

Suppose, now, four young gentlewomen 
who have been left each with a slender in- 
come, quite insufficient for gentle housekeep- 
ing, but sufficient for a respectable mainte- 
nance in the proffered home of a brother or 
brother-in-law, without further help from him 
than such proffer affords. Suppose that, in- 
stead of accepting these offers and becoming 
superfluous members of other families—as- 
sistants possibly, but not indispensable, and 
always subordinate—these four should unite 
their forces. Four insufficient incomes may 
combine into one sufticient not only for com- 
fort but for elegance. The cost of house- 
keeping for four women is very far from be- 
ing four times the cost of housekeeping for 
one. In many respects it would not be per- 
ceptibly increased. One woman, for in- 
stance, would need one servant; and by dis- 
tributing the light and agreeable but time- 
and-care-needing parts of the house-work 
among themselves, four women could do 
perfectly well with one servant. Even their 
association can be so guarded that there 
shall be no necessity for undue or undesired 
intimacy, and liking shall be its only meas- 
ure. Each one’s share of superintendence 
and service can be rigidly prescribed and 
observed, The dining-room and parlor are 
the only common ground. In their ewn 
rooms they are as secluded and supreme as 
if their souls were like stars, and dwelt apart. 
In the drawing-room they are harmonious 
and hospitable. To the outside world they 
are householders, a family, a unit. They 
may receive and entertain ; they have stand- 
ing, a local habitation, and a name, To 
themselves they are themseves—tfree, self- 
possessed, self-acting. It needs only a cer- 
tain power of adaptation—a certain similar- 
ity, or rather harmony, of taste and purpose 
—to begin with, and then a moderate amount 
of Christian forbearance, of intelligent al- 
lowance, and, above all, scrupulous and in- 
variable good-breeding. But there is no sit- 
uation in life in which good-breeding is not 
indispensable to happiness and character ; 
while in point of forbearance and adapta- 
tion they would not need to exercise half as 
much as if they were married, The strain 
upon patience and temper would be far 
less than in marriage; and though, justly 
enough, the happiness arising from the alli- 
ance might be less intense and perfect, it 
would be far greater than from a tame and 
spiritless life of perpetual subordination or 
perpetual self-denial. 

Or suppose the four gentlewomen supple- 
ment or supply their income by teaching or 
by some other form of remunerative work. 
Each earns five hundred dollars a year. Five 
hundred dollars a year would keep no house, 
but four five hundreds would keep one re- 
spectably and comfortably, By systematic 
arrangement four friends, one would think, 
might live together in a coziness and even a 
luxury unattainable at any boarding-house 
which their means could command, with a 
pride of self-direction and independence 
which would be impossible for them in any 
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other family, and at a cost really less than 
their united expenses in a separate life. 
They would purchase comfort and supervis- 
ion at a less price than discomfort and sub- 
ordination. They would spend their money 
for exactly what they wanted, and ef what- 
ever economy they chose to exercise them- 
selves would reap the fruits. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, AND KNICKER- 
BOCKERS. 
HE suit of blouse, shirt-waist, and knicker- 
bocker trowsers shown on our first page is 
the négligé every-day suit worn at all seasons of 
the year by boys from four to nine years of age. 
The blouse is of the simplest construction, hav- 
ing merely seams under the arms and on the 
shoulders. All blouses are made quite short at 
present, those for a boy of seven years extending 
only about a finger-length and a half below the 
natural taper of the waist. The belt is a sepa- 
rate piece of the material bound on each edge 
with braid, and attached to the blouse by a strap 
of the binding sewed on each seam under the 
arms, and buttoned in front. It is the fancy to 
wear the belt very low, giving a long-waisted and 
easy appearance to the costume. The pockets 
are on the inside, with a flap showing just below 
the belt. The breast pocket is usually a sham. 
In the illustration given a large sailor collar is 
added, with a white star embroidered in the cor- 
ners; the collar is used on all materials, but the 
nautical ornaments only with blue and white suits 
that are worn in the summer. 

The knickerbockers are not the baggy-looking 
garments that were once worn in imitation of 
Zouave trowsers. All fullness at the top and 
the wide Zouave belt are dispensed with. The 
trowsers are shaped to fit the figure, and are sup- 
plied with an inner waistband having button-holes 
to fasten it to a white shirt-waist. The legs are 
made two inches longer than knee-breeches, and 
are not so much sloped about the knee. An 
elastic band is placed in the hem, and worn just 
above the calf of the leg, allowing the trowsers 
to droop merely enough to hide the hem. These 
are far more trim and graceful than the knicker- 
bockers formerly worn. Plain white and striped 
linens or cambric are used for the shirt-waists, of 
which a pattern is given. 

For summer wear blue twilled flannel is the 
fabric most used for these suits, especially when 
gotten up in sailor fashion, like that in our illus- 
tration. This flannel, three-quarters of a yard 
wide, is now sold for 75 cents a yard, and some 
very good qualities are marked as low as 50 
cents a yard. These suits have bindings, and 
straight lines of black and white braid. Much 
trimming is incongruous with their négligé de- 
sign. Dressy suits of white duck, trimmed with 
blue or with white braid, are also seen. Serv- 
iceable suits for school areof heavy gray and brown 
lineus, with or without bindings or any trimming. 
Fall and winter suits are now being made by this 
pattern at the furnishing stores. ‘Che materials 
are gray Cheviots and heavier cassimere, warmly 
lined throughout. 

The low shoe called both the Oxford and the 
Newport tie is in favor for small boys. Long 
stockings are most worn with knickerbockers, 
though it is not unusual to see short socks, just 


reaching above the buttoned gaiters, leaving the 


plump limbs bare below the calf. 
CHINTZ SILKS AND PERCALES. 


Lyons silks, gauzes, and percales of the latest 
manufacture revive the chintz designs worn by 
our grandmothers. The grounds are gray, dove- 
color, or light buff, sprinkled with bouquets of 
flowers in their natural tints, bluets, and field 
poppies, mixed with wheat ears. The French 
percales are the cretonnes that we have already 
described. Chintz silks are made up in antique 
fashion, with flounced over-skirts draped above 
kilt-pleated skirts of solid-colored silk matching 
the ground of the over-skirt. Worn with this 
is a fichu of folds of clear white lawn or of tulle, 
or else a chemisette of folds is disclosed by the 
pointed or square opening now seen with vest 
fronts. 

An elegant Chambery gauze dress, just sent 
out from a Parisian house, is white with a chintz 
stripe at intervals, ‘The corsage has a postilion- 
basque, with a novelty in the shape cf a vest 
front that has the neck cut low and square, 
showing a chemisette of folds of white tulle ar- 
ranged in shawl fashion. ‘The sleeves are half- 
flowing, with an inner pleating of tulle and lace. 
There is no over-skirt, but a demi-train with 
seven narrow pleated flounces. Cunning little 
bows of chintz ribbon are set at intervals down 
the two front seams on each side. ‘This is in- 
tended for a dinner dress at Newport. Accom- 
panying it is an elegant morning dress to be 
worn by a brunette. It is of palest écru foulard, 
made open in front, a Watteau fold behind, a 
slight train, half-flowing sleeves, and bordered 
all around by a Swiss muslin pleating edged 
with Valenciennes, and headed by a band of 
black velvet. 

A third dress offers a suggestion to corre- 
spondents who ask for a new way to trim white 
alpaca. This was not the pearl-tinged, poor- 
looking white, but a soft, creamy tint, and the 
trimming was bindings of palest Nile green gros 
grain on flounces of the alpaca deeply scalloped. 
A single wide flounce was on the lower skirt, a 
narrow ruffle on the short upper skirt, while the 
basque and sleeves were merely scalloped. 

RIDING HABITS. 

The most stylish habit for the country at this 
season is of poussiére, or dust-colored cloth. 
The fabric is that light quality of ladies’ cloth, 
scarcely heavier than opera flannel, The habit 











is made with a postilion-basque, square behind, 
with pointed front, and the trimming often out- 
lines a vest. A bias band of heavily repped silk 
of a darker shade is the trimming, with a curled 
line of soutache braid above it. The skirt has 
four widths, all sloped near the top, except the 
back width, which is straight and full, and is at- 
tached to a belt by deep French gathers. A 
jockey cap is made at the hatters’ of scraps of 
cloth left from the habit. 

Black and invisible green continue to be the 
favorite colors for habits worn in the city. High- 
crowned hats of gray or brown straw, trimmed 
with gauze of the same color, are worn during 
the warm months. English beaver hats, for 
equestriennes, have long scarf-veils of white 
gauze twisted around the crown and hanging 
over the Jeft shoulder. Soft white Panama 
hats, like those worn ‘xy gentlemen, are also 
shown fo’ Jadies,. Thcz7 are trimmed with a 
velvet bai land a white »strich plume. 


APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY, ETC. 


Medallions of the finest French needle-work 
are sold for ornamenting linen and Valenciennes 
lace garments. This appliqué, or transferred 
embroidery, is greatly in vogue also for marking 
handkerchiefs, the initials of the name being 
sewed in one corner of the broad hem now seen 
on all pocket-handkerchiefs. The letters are 
large Roman capitals, and each one costs 35 
cents. Exquisitely wrought letters of point 
lace—the finest round point—are also shown 
for marking fans of satin or silk, or for inserting 
in the corner of a linen cambric handkerchief 
bordered with point lace. ‘These are leaning 
Italic capitals with a vine entwined around 
them. 

Square-meshed guipure net, in frames, for 
making tidies, and the materials for making the 
point lace work taught in our columns, are now 
to be found in many fancy stores. 

Fanciful collars and wristbands are just intro- 
duced of the guipure embroidery in vogue for 
trimming white goods. ‘They are usually edged 
with Valenciennes. Duchesse lace is the fash- 
ionable lace for trimming evening dresses of 
white muslin; but it looks coarse after washing, 
and can never render Valenciennes unpopular. 


CASHMERE WRAPS. 


Garments of braided cashmere will be a feature 
in fall attire, and ladies are devoting their sum- 
mer leisure to ornamenting them. Polonaises 
and the Watteau mantle, with either one cape or 
two, are the first choice in shape, though many 
ladies adhere to the négligé paletot, making it 
closer fitting, however, than those of last winter. 
The garment is cut by a modiste, and the pattern 
for braiding is stamped upon each piece separate- 
ly, that it may be braided before it is made up 
into a large, unwieldy garment. Narrowest sou- 
tache of finest silk is used for braiding, and the 
design is so close that when finished it looks like 
very rich embroidery. Fern leaves and a Greek 
border are the favorite designs. Gray cashmere 
is braided with darker gray, light brown with 
nut brown, black with black, except for house 
jackets, when the jardiniére braids of many col- 
ors are used, 


VARIETIES. 


Black lace mittens are said to be coming into 
fashion again, and are already seen on the prom- 
enade. ‘They display a fair hand to advantage, 
and are certainly far more comfortable than kid 
gloves for midsummer wear. They can be 
bought very reasonably at present, but will be 
far more expensive next season. 

Another revival, pleasant at this writing, is 
the close, high way of arranging the hair that 
has been adopted by many ladies of fashion. 
Instead of chatelaine braids drooping low on 
the neck, hair-dressers make the old-fashioned 
French twist high on the back of the head, and 
coil braids of three-plaited tresses around it. 
A braided coronet passes over the front. This 
gives the head a classic shape, and is cooler and 
more cleanly than the chatelaine. 

A new hat, called the Roland, is masculine- 
looking, but stylish. It is of English straw, with 
a high, square crown shaped like the beavers 
worn with riding habits. The rolling brim curves 
slightly in front and back. Black velvet and an 
ostrich feather are the trimmings. 

For information received thanks are due 
Madame Diepen; and Messrs. ScHMAUDER; 
Brooks Brotuers; A. T. Stewart & Co.; 
and ARNOLD, ConstTaBLz, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Kate Freip is good enough to inform the 
public of a good thing said by one of the mer- 
chant princes of Chicago: An Eastern man was 
commending the services of a young Philadel- 
phian to the Chicago tradesman. ‘He comes 
of a very good family. His grandfather was a 
very distinguished man,” said the man of the 
East. ‘‘ Was he?” replied the man of Chicago. 
‘“That’s of no account with us. There’s less 
daddyism here than in any part of the United 
States. What’s he himself?’ ‘ Daddyism” is 
rood, and should forthwith be incorporated in 
Vebster and Walker. 

—Mr. Ovo RussgE.t has been appointed British 
embassador to Berlin. He is a successful diplo- 
mat, wary and wily, firm while appearing to yield, 
and has already matched heads with BisMaRCK 
during the residence of B. at Versailles. 

—JAaMEs SavaGe is the oldest man living who 
has been a Fourth of July orator in Boston. He 
spoke his piece in 1811. 

—It is said that the Empress Evegnte is ne- 
gotiating for the sale of her diamonds, which are 
valued at $1,600,000. 

—The Howe family are to have a general jubi- 
lation at South Framingham, Massachusetts, on 
the 21st of August. Hon. Josep Howe, Sec- 
retary of State for the Dominion of Canada, will 
deliver the oration. There will be doings, also, 





by Mrs. Junta Warp Howe, Judge Hows, of 
the Supreme Court of Louisiana, Senator Howe, 
of Wisconsin, Dr. 8. G. Howe, of Boston, Col- 
onel F. E. Hows, of New York, and much other 
Howe. Poems, speeches, dinner, and frequent 
quotations of ‘Howe is this for,” etc., etc. ; 
“ Howe doth the little busy bee,” etc. ; ‘‘ Howe 
sharper than a serpent’s thanks it is to havea 
toothless child,’’ will be the order of the day. 

r. TENNYSON is said to have given the final 
ag rcameceny and polish to the poem which he 
s known to have taken so much time to com- 
pose, and it is soon to be published in London 

y Mr.Srrawan. It will be promptly repub- 
lished here by Harper & BROTHERS. 

—Baron WOLFGANG VON GOETHE, the poct’s 
younger grandson, is about to print privately 
a work giving the result of his continued re- 
search as to the ecclesiastical history of Italy in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

—It is talked of in Washington, in circles that 
are likely to be quite well informed, that the Mar- 
quis of Lorne and Princess LoviseE will come to 
the United States this autumn. They will spend 
some time in Canada, then visit New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and arrive in 
Washington abort the time of the visit of the 
Russian prince. Ar EXxIs. 

—Rosert Howupry, the celebrated French con- 
juror, died recently in France. He invented 
many ingenious machines, for which he received 
prize medals. In 1845 he began his public ca- 
reer as a conjuror, and for seven years amused 
the Parisians at his hall in the Palais Royal. The 
government sent him in 1856 to Algiers, in order 
that he might enlighten the Arabs on the pre- 
tended miracles of their marabouts. He wrote 
several interesting books. 

—General MAGRUDER is buried in the Masonic 
portion of the cemetery at Houston, Texas, the 
only thing to indicate the spot being a simple 
board at the head of the grave, on which are two 
lines written with a pencil, “J. B. MaGrupeEr, 
Lieutenant-General C. 8. Army.”? ‘When ‘i’ the 
North,” in the olden time, General M. was an es- 
pecial favorite in society. Where are now the 
old friends who have so often partaken of his 
bountiful hospitality ? 

—The Washington Capital speaks of CALEB 
CUSHING as one of the most remarkable men of 
the day, who, without official position, is yet a 
power. It states that for the last three years 
no important state paper has been written,-or 
move made, or diplomatic agent selected, with- 
out calling in the aid or advice of this remark- 
able man. He reminds one more of a European 
statesman, one of that sort who accumulates 
years and information without age, and up to 
the last moment of a long career is as valuable 
to his country as in the prime of manhood. 

—Formerly the players were termed “Her 
Majesty’s Servants.’’ Now, as we hear by the 
last steamer, her Majesty’s children have taken 
to the “sock and buskin,”’ by taking part in a 
dramatic entertainment to raise funds to build a 
monument to Sir WALTER Scott. They played, 
we learn, parte from the Waverley Novels, and 
“the house’ netted twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars. The players were the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, Paice and Princess Curistran, Mar- 
quis of Lorne and Mrs. Lorne, Prince Teck, and 
Prince ArTHUR. The performance is supposed 
to have been beyond criticism, as no mention 
of it is made in the British journals. 

—Mr. Joun W. GARRETT, who, with Commo- 
dore VANDERBILT and Tuomas A. Scort, may 
be classed among the railroad monarchs of this 
country, is described by a Washington inter- 
viewer as a short, plump individual, of Pick- 
wickian amplitude at the waistband, with an 
overplus of neck, topping a modest black tie, a 
bulbous forehead, bald head fringed with white 
hair and tufts of white side whiskers, and a 
round face, to which a peculiarly child-like inno- 
cence is given by a colorless Greeleyan complex- 
ion and mild blue eyes. Nota face likely to be- 
long to a hard, resolute, railroad potentate, if 
there is any truth in physiognomy. Mr. Gar- 
RETT is fifty-one years old, looks seventy at the 
roof of his head and thirty in the face. Like 
GREELEY, whom he resembles in face, he does 
not smoke, chew, or drink. He has the reputa- 
tion of being affable and- singularly even-tem- 
pered under all the fret and strain of his varied 
and wide-spread business operations. 

—It was recently stated in Parliament, by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that Mr. WILLIAM 
Stuart, as the heir of WrLi1aM Penn, received 
from the governmentan annuity of $20,000. The 
pension was granted in 1790, when it was dis- 
covered that he had lost property valued at 
$2,500,000 by adhering to the British interests 
during the war of independence. Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox both agreed upon this, though many 
members at that time considered that the an- 
nuity should be $25,000. 

—Mr. GrorGe W. M‘Cuttom, of this city, im- 
pelled thereto by a fine sense of the fitness of 
things, has given $12,000 to the Appleton Acad- 
emy in Mount Vernon, New Hampshire, and 
contemplates increasing the gift to $50,000. 
The name of the academy has been changed to 
the ‘*M‘Cullom Institute.’’ The trustees can 
at that rate afford to keep changing the name. 

—Notwithstanding that Mr. Grote, the histo- 
rian, was born with the traditional spoon of silver 
in his mouth, he had, in spite, to work his way to 
fame against as many hinderances as most of those 
who have no advantages of wealth and position. 
The future historian of Greece had not even the 
ordinary advantages of the classical education 
of that time, but was perched at a high desk in 
the family counting-house. He taught himself 
Greek in the intervals of business, but, like a 
wise man, he accepted his fate, worked hard at 
what was set before him, made himself an excel- 
lent man of business, and waited quietly until 
he became his own master and had made his own 
fortune. He bore the reputation, half a century 

‘0, of being a first-rate financier, but it is as a 
historian that he will be remembered. His great 
work has been reproduced in this country in 
twelve volumes by Harper & BROTHERS. 

—Miss CORDELIA JANE Hop@eson, the last 
English connection of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
died the other day at Preston, England, at the 
age of seventy-eight. 

—Mr. BrapForD, the American painter, seems 
to have captured the nobility and gentry and the 
art connoisseurs of England. He has suddenly 
become the fashion, and his rooms at the Lang- 
ham Hotel are daily visited by distinguished peo- 
ple, who greatly admire his paintings of arctic 
scenery. So much interested by them was Sir 
RODERICK MURCHISON that he called attention 
to them in his annual address before the Royal 
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Geographical Society. Mr. Braprorp’s large 
painting, ‘‘ Summer in the Arctic Regions,” has 
been purchased by Mr. AsuBury, of the Royal 
Yacht Club, and placed in a conspicuous place 
for exhibition. 

—Senator Grimes, of Iowa, gives an annual 
prize to that member of the Senior class of Dart- 
mouth College who makes the most general im- 
provement during his college course. This year 
it has been awarded to WALTER M. Parker, of 
Manchester, New Hampshire. Mr. Growes has 
also provided for two perpetual scholarships in 
Dartmouth, one in the name of his wife and one 
in his own, to be given to such worthy poor 
young men as the faculty may select. 

—The French Duc pe PoLienac, who did a 
little rough rebel raiding in Texas during the 
war, and who at the suggestion of Mr. J. Davis 
invested $82,000 in Virginia State bonds of rebel 
issue, can’t get his mone — nA propose to sue. 
It is to be feared that t .95 duc will rover get 
that money. 

—Dr. T. M. Coan, who: contributor : to Har- 
pers Magazine and vario * other neriquicals, as 
well as to the leading daiiy papers or New York, 
have been received with favor, is announced by 
the Independent as having been installed in charge 
of the literary department of that paper. Dr. 
Coan has a special aptitude for the duties of 
his new position, and will prove a valuable ac- 
cession to the staff of our contemporary. 

—Miss Nettie Power Houston, the daugh- 
ter of the late General Sam Houston, contrib- 
utes gracefully written and clever articles to the 
Southern press. 

—The late Mr. Hatt, father of the Rev. New- 
MAN HALL, is the author of a little work enti- 
tled ‘‘ The Sinner’s Friend,” of which 1,850,000 
copies have been printed. It has been repub- 
lished in this country, and translated into twen- 
ty-nine foreign languages. 

—There was good Mr. and Mrs. CALLENDER, 
of Delaware; they were quite sure the end of 
the world was at hand. What did they do but 
sew themselves up in white garments and mount 
the wood-shed to await the trump-blowing of 
GABRIEL. Before the ascension took place, how- 
ever, Mrs. C. began a rapid descent, and ‘‘slode’”’ 
from the shed to the ground, followed by the hus- 
band. As soon as they get over the contusions 
they will, like Mrs. Chick, make another effort. 

—In the Louisville Courier-Journal we find the 
following pleasant notice of a Southern lady, 
who may fairly be called a heroine: ‘ General 
GorpDon, of Georgia, and his wife are at the Galt 
House. General GORDON rose rapidly and high 
in Confederate confidence, but his wife is as re- 
markable in military annals as many a heroine 
of olden story. She, with her two boys, in a ba- 
rouche, followed the army of her husband, and 
she was never a hinderance or an embarrassment 
to his movements. At Winchester, in the val- 
ley of Virginia, when, for the first time, his 
troops fell back before vastly superior numbers, 
she, who was supposed by her husband to be 
many miles in the rear, happened to be in the 
town, and saw the critical condition of the Con- 
federate cause. She descended from the car- 
riage, and amidst the rush of the retreating men, 
the bursting of shells, and the whiz of bullets, 
seized hold of the very person of soldiers and 
turned them back to the fight. Her resolution, 
coolness, and heroic spirit rallied hundreds and 
returned them to her husband in the front. The 
incident was known all over Virginia at the time 
and in the army.” 

—The life of the ex-Emperor of France at 
Chiselhurst is thus described by one who has 
the privilege of knowing the social doings there: 
‘During the forenoon all is silent in the man- 
sion. The Empress, after prayers, breakfasts 
with the Prince Imperial, who then walks out 
in the park for a short time, the rule of*resuming 
his studies in the morning being broken through 
during the indisposition of the Emperor, to 
whom the society of his son is the chief solace 
of his exile. The Prince remains with his father 
during the whole process of the toilette, then as- 
sists at his late breakfast, which, contrary to the 
custom of the Tuileries, is taken alone. The boy 
has cheered and soothed the bodily pain and 
mental agony of the Emperor, who is sometimes 
seen to smile as the former recounts his experi- 
ences of England and the English, and offers 
judgment according to his lights concerning the 
habits of French boys as compared with those 
of England. When the Emperor leaves his own 
apartment the Prince Imperial repairs to his 
studies. But his Majesty declares that already 
the glory of the day is over, although he feels 
the necessity of the separation for a while. The 
morning’s report of the state of Paris is still fur- 
nished by Pietri, but is never once alluded to. 
What has struck the friends of the imperial fam- 
ily most of all is the comparative solitude in 
which each of its members seeks to live. There 
is something touching in the solitary walk taken 
by the Emperor up and down the avenue, lean- 
ing on his cane, and stopping every now and 
then to remove the pebbles from his path, ac- 
cording to the habit of all men engaged in deep 
thought. His Majesty has grown much fatter 
since his arrival at Chiselhurst. But he walks 
with far more ease than on his first arrival in 
England, and now only requires the arm of a 
friend to help him up the steps of the hall door 
of the mansion.” 

—The sentiment that inspired the excellent 
Dr. Isaac Watts to write that beautiful hymn 
commencing, 

“Life is a shad-oh! how it flies!” 


has also animated the excellent SETH GREEN (or 
Suaprach GREEN) to devote himself to trans- 
watering little shads to an unaccountable ex- 
tent. In fact, he has done nothing but water 
the stock of the Shad Co. these four years. In 
1867 he put a few millions of juvenile shad into 
the Connecticut River at Holyoke, and last year 
the catch was larger than at any season for 
twenty years past. Mr. GREEN has just gone 
to California to stock the Sacramento River 
with young shad, having recently done the same 
thing for the waters of Virginia. Well may he 
exclaim, 





“What shadroes we are, and what shadroes we pursue!” 


—The degree of indigency to which some of the 
prelates of the Established Church of England 
and Ireland have been reduced should excite the 
deepest sympathy. There is poor Dr. TrENcH, 
for instance, who was made Archbishop of Dub- 
lin in 1864; he declares that the annual income 
of his bishopric has been a paltry $55,000, and 
claims from the Church Commissioners, as his 
commutation-money, $550,000. 
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Ironing Bag. 

Tuts bag is intended to hold the various utensils used in ironing, such 
as wax, starch, fluting-irons, etc. It is made of gray carriage leather, 
bound with brown carriage leather, and ornamented with brown scalloped 
braid. For the back of the bag cut a four-cornered piece of pasteboard 
twelve inches and a half wide and thirteen inches and three-quarters high, 
and round off the upper edge of this piece as shown by the illustration. 
Cover both sides of the pasteboard smcothly with carriage leather, and 
join this piece with a pocket by means of a soufflet. ‘The pocket is made 
of card-board and carriage leather, eight inches high, and corresponding 
in width to the back of the bag. Two bands of carriage leather of the 
requisite length, and an inch and one-quarter wide, and furnished with a 
binding, are sewed on the front side of this pocket ; these bands are in- 
tended to hold fluting-irons (see illustration). Join the upper edge of 
this pocket by means of a binding with a piece of carriage leather ten 
inches and a half long and twelve inches and a half wide, which is rounded 
off at the bottom as shown by the illustration, and furnished with two 
small pockets; then fasten the flap, which is cut out in two scallops at 
the under edge and furnished with a binding, to the back of the bag as 
shown by the illustration. In order to cover the stitches of the bindings, 
sew on brown serpentine braid along the inner edge of the binding, as 
shown by the illustration. Fasten this braid by means of cross stitches 
with brown zephyr worsted, at the same time surrounding the stitches 
that fasten the binding. To hang up the bag, make a circular hole at the 
middle of the top, and sew in a brass ring with brown worsted. 
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Crocuret Cover ror Boitep Egos, Potatogs, ETC. 


Crochet Cover for Boiled Eggs, Potatoes, etc. 

Tuts cover, which is designed to keep eggs and vegetables 
warm when served, is worked in single crochet with fine white 
knitting cctton, ornamented with embroidery in twisted stitch 
and diagonal half-polka stitch, and edged with lace and small 
tassels. ‘The under side of the cover is furnished with a cro- 
chet lining of white cotton, corresponding to the shape of the 
cover. Begin the cover at the middle with a foundation of 
6 st. (stitch), close these in a 
ring with one slip stitch, and 
then work the Ist round.—2 
se, (single crochet) on each 
foundation st. 2d round.— 
Always alternately 1 sc. on the 
first st., 2 sc. on the following 
st. of the preceding round; in 
working the sc. always pass 
the needle through the two up- 
per veins of each st. 





sig. 1.—CrocHET AND 
SERPENTINE BRAID 
INSERTION, 


Work the 4th-64th rounds like the 3d round. 


widening work always 3 sc. instead of each 2 sc. Sew 
a small white cotton tassel to the middle picot of 
each picot scallop (see illustration). The cover is 
now ornamented in twisted stitch and diagonal 
half-polka stitch with white knitting cotton, 
as shown by the illustration. The lining 
for the cover is worked in a similar man- 
ner in single crochet, ahvays going for- 
ward, also widening six times by 
1 st. in each round, just as in 
working the cover; in working 
the single crochet, however, 
the needle is passed through 
one upper vein only of 
each st. of the preced- 
ing round instead of 
through the two upper veins. 
When the lining is as large as 
the cover, sew it on the under side 
of the latter. 


Silk Brush. 

Tus brush, which is designed for clean- 
ing silk, is made of strips of list, which are 
sewed together in close windings. On the out- 
side of the brush is set a piece of card-board, fur- 
nished with an edge and covered with light carriage 
leather, on which pieces of darker carriage leather are 
pasted in the design shown by the illustration. To make 
the brush, cut a piece of card-board six inches long and three 
inches and a quarter wide, and round off both sides from the 
middle toward the middle of the ends. Cover the card-board 
with gray muslin, and sew strips of list four-fifths of an inch wide, 
which are folded together in close windings, crosswise thereon, begin- 
ning at one point. These windings must correspond to the shape of the 


card-board, becoming gradually longer toward the middle and shorter 
from the middle; they 
should not project over 
the outer edge of the card- 
A piece of pasteboard, 
made to suit the shape of the 
brush, is pasted on the latter ; 
this piece is covered by another 
piece of pasteboard, which must 
be one-fifth of an inch larger 
all around than the first piece. 
Cover the larger piece with gray 
muslin, then paste a piece of 
light brown carriage leather on 
the upper surface of the larger 
piece of pasteboard, 
the two together around the edge with brown 
silk. Join the outer edge of this part with a 
pasteboard edge two-fifths of an inch high, 
covered with light carriage leather, and edge 
it all around with brown silk cord. 


board, 





Fig. 1.—Knorrep ann Crocuet Section 
or Irontxe Mart. 


3d round.—1 se. on each 
st. of the preceding round; always 2 st., how- 
ever, on the second of every 2 st. worked on 1 st. 
65th round.— Always alternate- 
ly 2 sc. on the next 2 st., one scallop of five picots (each picot consists of five 
chain stitches and 1 sc. on the first of the five chain stitches), passing over 6 st. 
of the preceding round with the picot scallop; at the corners formed by the 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
















































































Irontnc Bac. 


last 


Tatrep Rosette FoR 
LINGERIE, ETC. 


the sde. ; 


CorNeER OF BORDER FOR 
Cusnions, Covers, ETC. 
CoLorEeD EMBROIDERY. 


5 ch. 


and button-hole stitch 


On the 


2 st. each. 


8d round.—Always al- 
ternately 1 sc. in the 
middle st. of a scallop 
of the preceding round, 


sc. on every St. 

Fig. 2.—Make a foun- 
dation of ch.; on this 
work one round of open-work de., on 
each side of this work six rounds in the 
manner shown by the illustration. The 
veins of each edc. (cross double crochet) 
are divided by 2 ch. and 2st. After each 
round of de. work a round of sl. 
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edge and on the upper surface of the brush paste separate figures, made 
of dark brown carriage leather in the design shown by the illustration, 
and cover the joining seam between the top and the edge with brown silk 
cord, 
Crochet Cover for Flat-Iron. 

Tuts cover is worked with gray twisted thread and red (Turkish) cot- 
-ton of the same size, in single crochet in ribbed crochet stitch. Work 
the top, bottom, and back piece each separately, and crochet or sew them 
together. For the top, which is begun at the front point, work with gray 
thread a foundation of 31 st. (stitches), and on this work, going back- 
ward and forward, two rounds in ribbed crochet, widening 2 st., however, 
in the middle of the second round, working 3 st. on the middle st. of the 
preceding round, At the end of the second round work 1 ch. (chain 
stitch), lay on the red thread, and with this work two rounds in ribbed 
crochet ; widen 2 st, at the middle of the second red round. Work a 
gray rib, then thirteen times more alternately one red, one gray rib; 
widen 2 st. as before in the second round of each rib. Now work on the 
first, then also on the last 39 st. of the last round, one red rib each and 
five times alternately one gray, one red rib, not changing the number of 
stitches. Lay on the gray thread and work first on the 39 st. of the last 
rib one round in the usual manner, then, going forward, 7 ch. and one 
round on the 39 st. of the last rib of the part previously crocheted, so 
that both parts are now joined by the ch. On this whole row of stitches 
work one more gray round, then four times alternately one red, one gray 
rib. Work the back part of the cover on the st. of the last round, always 
passing the needle through the back vein of the two upper veins of each 
st., as follows: Work with red cotton first one round on the thirteen mid- 


Sirk Brvusu. 


dle st. of the round referred to, 1 ch., turn the work and work 
1 sc. on each sc. of the preceding round, 3 sc. on the follow- 
ing 3st. Then lay on the gray thread, work 1 ch., and, going 
backward on the row of stitches, 1 sc. on each sc. of the pre- 
ceding round, 3 sc. on the following 3 st. Now follows 1 ch., 
turn the work, 1 se. on each sc. of the preceding round, 3 se, 
on the following 3 st. In this manner work six times more 
alternately one red, one gray rib; then follows one more red 
rib and one round of gray thread. At the end of the fifth 
round (the first round of the second gray rib) work 3 st. on the 
next 3 st. as usual; at the end 
of the 6th and 7th rounds, 2 
st. each; of the 8th and 9th 
rounds, 3 st. each; of the 10th 
and 11th rounds, 2 st. each; 
of the 12th and 13th rounds, 
3 st. each; of the 14th and 
15th rounds, 2 st. each; of the 
16th and 17th rounds, 3 st. 
each ; of the 18th-31st rounds, 
On the front vein of the st. of the 
round of the upper part of the cover work 





Fig. 2.—CRrocHET AND 
SERPENTINE Brarp 
INSERTION. 


the following edging with red cotton: Ist round ae c 

of lace.—Always alternately 2 de. (double crochet) divided by 3 ch. on the 
next st. of the round referred to, 1 ch. ; with this pass over 2 st. 
—* 5 de. on the 3 ch. between the next 2 de. of the preceding round, 1 sc. 
on the next 1 ch. between 2 de. 


2d round, 


Repeat from *. On the opening at the top 
of the cover work with red cotton, first, one round of 
sc., and then the lace above referred to. For the 
bottom of the cover make a foundation of 40 st. 
with gray thread, and on this crochet, going 
backward and forward, twenty-three times 
alternately one gray, one rec rib in the 
usual manner, but widen 1 st. each at the 
end of the first and at the end of the 
second rounds of the 7th, 10th, 25th, 
81st, 34th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 
41st, 42d, 43d, 44th, 45th, and 
46th ribs. Now crochet 
around the bottom, ex- 
cepting the foundation 
st., also along the un- 
der edge of the top, one 
round of sc. with gray thread ; 
previous to this, however, fold 
the front point of the top through 
the middle, and sew it together. 
Finally, crochet one side edge of the 
bottom of the cover together with one 
side edge of the top, and furnish the un- 
connected edges of the cover with buttons 
and button-loops for closing. ‘The cover must, 
of course, be made to suit the shape of the iron. 


Crochet and Serpentine Braid Insertion 
for Lingerie, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—Take a piece of serpentine braid and crochet on 
each side of it four rounds as follows: Ist round.—-+ 1 sde. 
(short double crochet) in the first point of the braid, 2 ch. (chain 
stitch), then 1 de. (double crochet), 1 ste. (short treble crochet), 
1 de. in the braid as shown by the illustration; these 3 de. are not 
worked off separately, but together, by drawing the thread through 
once; 2 ch. Repeat from *. 2d round.—1 sl. (slip stitch) in the first 


ch., then * 1 sde., 5 de., 1 ste. in that stitch of the preceding round which 
joins the next 3 . 
de., 1 sl. in the last : - 
ch. before the sde., 1 
sl. in the first ch. after 


repeat from *. 


ew oe 


4th round.—1l 
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work wi h twine one round of sit. sle crochet all around the mat, at the 
same tir e finish ing off .2 projec.ing ends of twine. Finally, work a 
row of pi ‘ots wita twine «t the outer edge of the mat. Each picot con- 


Tatted Rosette. 
See illustration on page 484. 

Work with tatting cotton, No. 80, beginning at the outer edge of the ro- 
sette, which is worked with two threads (shuttles). Tie both threads together, 
and work with one thread only * one ring of 3 ds. (double stitch; that is, 
one stitch right, one stitch left), 1 p. (picot), four times alternately 2 ds., 1 p. ; 
8 ds., 1 short p., 3 
ds., four times al- 
ternately 1 p., 2 ds., 
then again 1 p., 3 
ds. Close the row 
of stitches in a ring. 
In close connection 
with this ring work 
on the foundation 
thread one scallop 
of 4 ds., 1 p., six 
times alternately 2 
ds., 1 p., then 4 ds. ; 
fasten the thread to 
the short p. of the 
ring first worked, 
and repeat from * 
eleven times more. 
In working the last 
ring, instead of 
forming the short 
p., fasten to the first 
ring, where its row 
of stitches is closed. After finishing the last scallop, fasten 
the threads and cut them off. Now work the rings in be- 
tween the rosette with one thread as follows: * 3 ds., fasten 
to the middle p. of the half which is turned to the inside of 
the next ring, 3 ds. ; after a thread 
interval of three-fifths of an inch, 
repeat from *, always going for- 
ward. The beginning and end of 
the thread are fastened and cut off. 
Twist the joining threads of the 
small rings as shown by the illus- 
tration, and pass thread through 
them. Finally, work the lace 
stitches at the middle of the 
rosette, as shown by the il- 
lustration. 


Ironing Mat, Figs. 
1 and 





















sists of a larger button- ole stitch on which five small button-hole stitches 
are worked in close suc ‘ession ( +ee illustration). 


Corner of Border 
for Cushions, 
Covers, ete. 
See illustration on 
page 484. 

Tuts border is not 
only suitable for the 
above-named pur 
poses, but also for or- 
namenting articles of 
dress, such as jackets, 
talmas, ete. For the 
foundation take cloth, 
satin, silk, or velvet, 
and embroider with 
saddler’s silk in col 
ors which correspond 
or contrast with the 
colors of the founda- 
tion. 





Cravats and Bows 
for the Hair, 
Figs. 1-13. 
Fig. 1.—Swiss Mus- 
LIN AND VALENCIENNE3 Cravat Bow. This bow is 
made of Swiss muslin, trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace two inches and a half wide, a half resette of nar- 
rower Valenciennes lace, and an embroidery figure. 
Arrange the bow as shown by 
the illustration. ‘ 

Fig. 2.—Swiss Mus.in anp 
Satin Cravat Bow. This 
bow is made of Swiss muslin, 
violet satin, and violet velvet 
ribbon; it is trimmed with 
white lace three-quarters 
of an inch wide. The 
Swiss muslin ends are 
made of two side-pleated 
Swiss muslin strips edged 
with lace, each three 
inches wide and nine 
inches and three-quarters 
long. The satin strips 
are nine inches and ene- 
quarter long and two 
inches and three-quarters wide each; they are sloped off at one end 
to a width of an inch and a quarter, and are edged with lace on the 
other end and laid in fan pleats. ‘The seam made by sewing these 
pieces, as well as the velvet ribbon loops, on the stiff lace foundation, 
is covered by a knot of Swiss muslin and lace. 

Fig. 3.—Cravat Bow sIMULATING A Pansy. 
made of violet velvet, violet 
satin, and black lace. The 
darker leaves are of violet 
velvet; they are each three 
inches long and three inches 
and three-quarters wide, and 
are laid in a fold at the up- 


Fig. 2.--Swiss Musitn anp Satin Cravat Bow. Fig. 3.—Cravat Bow srmmutattnc a PAn‘y. 


Fig. 1.—Swiss Musiin anp 
VALENCIENNES Cravat Bow. 


“ Fig. 7.—Crire pe CHINE AND LACE 


Fig. 11.—Gros Grain Rrsron Bow 
Bow ror tHe Harr. 


FOR THE HAIR IN TWO SHADES, 


See illustrations on page 484. 
Turis mat, which is de- 
signed for rubbing flat-irons, 
is made in knot-work with gray twisted twine. The original is six 
inches wide and twelve inches long; the mat may, however, be worked 
larger or smaller, 
according to the 
size of the iron. 
Crochet with gray 
twine a foundation 
as long as the width 
of the cover is de- 
sired, pin this foun- 
dation to a sewing- 
weight, and tie a 
piece of twine 80 


This cravat bow is 





Fig. 6.—Cripr pe Cutne anp Lace 
Cravat Bow.—-[{See Fig. 7.] 


Fig. 8.—Gros Gratn Rippon anp Lace 
Cravat Bow. 


Fig. 5.—Sitk Rippon Cravat Bow. 


Fig. 9.—Cravat Bow simvunatine a Ross. 
















inches long on each foundation stitch, so that the ends project equally from 
the stitch (see Fig. 2, which shows how to make the knot-work). Knot 
each four ends of twine together as shown by the illustration. This is most 
readily done by laying the ends flatly side by side, lay the left outer end to 
the right, so that it rests on the two middle ends (the latter form the foun- 
dation), and forms a loop at the left side. Pass the right outer end in a 
vertical direction over the left end of twine, which projects at the right of 
the foundation, then below the foundation through the loop at the left side ; 
now draw both ends of the cord tight, and then work a similar knot, but 
now lay the right outer piece of twine to the left over the foundation, then 
finish the knot in the manner already described. ‘Iwo such knots form a 
double knot. After working this double knot, work a second double 
knot ina similar manner. Then divide each four ends into twos, and 
then again work 


per edge, and pleated closely at the bottom. ‘he lighter (satin) leaves are 
made in a similar manner; they must, however, be somewhat smaller than the 
velvet leaves. ‘To the middle of the bow fasten a button covered with violet 
velvet and surrounded with lace. A row of wider lace is set all around the bow 
on the under side. 

- Fig. 4.—Crire pe Cuine Cravat Bow. This cravat bow is made of pink 
crépe de Chine, and is trimmed with white lace an inch wide. 

Fig. 5.—S1ix Rrppon Cravat Bow. This bow of pink silk ribbon an inch 
and a half wide is trimmed with white lace an inch and three-quarters wide and 
embroidery figures. For the bow cut two straight pieces of stiff lace each four 
inches and a quarter long and two inches and a quarter wide. ‘These pieces 

are rounded off 
from the middle 
at the bottom to- 





two double knots 
with each two 
ends of one knot 
strand and each 
two ends of the 
next strand; the 
ends previously 
used for the foun- 
dation are now 
used in working 
the knots, and the 
other two ends 
serve for a foun- 
dation. In this 
manner work al- J 
ternate double 

knots, observing 
illustration, Fig. 
2, until the mat 
is of the requisite 
length. Then 





ward the upper 
edge, so that they 
are only an inch 
and three - quar- 
ters wide at the 
latter; the outer 
edge, excepting 
the top, is bor- 
» dered with lace. 
On these pieces 
sew the side-pleat- 
ed silk ribbon, 
loops and ends, 
and embroidery 
figures, as shown 
by the illustration. 

Figs. 6 and 7.— 
Crire pe CHINE 
AND Lace Cra- 
VAT AND Hair 
Bows, These 


Fig. 10.—Gros Grain Rippon CRavat 
Bow In TWO SHADES, 


Fig. 12.—Cripe pe Cutxe AnD VALENCIENNES 


Fig. 13.—Satry Rrppon anv Siik 
Cravat Bow, 


Cravat Bow, 
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hows are made of blue crépe de Chine, and Va- 
lenciennes lace an inch.and a quarter wide. For 
the larger leaf of the cravat bow, which rests on 
the lace, cut a bias strip of crépe de Chine five 
inches and a quarter wide and eleven inches and 
a quarter long; double it through the middle, 
slope the open sidé toward the ends to a width 
of an inch and a quarter, and lay it in fan pleats, 
letting the pleats face each other at the middle. 
‘The upper leaves are arranged similarly, as shown 
by the illustration. These leaves are set on a 
stiff lace foundation, on which the ends, made as 
shown by the illustration, and a piece of tulle 
edged with lace an inch and a quarter wide, have 
first been sewn. ‘The hair bow is arranged in a 
similar manner, as shown by the illustration, 

Fig. 8.—Gros Gratn Rippon anp Lace 
Cravat Bow. This cravat bow, of maroon 
gros grain ribbon and white Valenciennes lace 
two inches wide, is arranged on a stiff lace foun- 
dation. as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 9.—Cravat Bow simucaTinG A Rose, 
This rose is made of pink organdy in two shades ; 
the leaves and stems are worked in button-hole 
and half-polka stitch with fine embroidery cot- 
ton on a double layer of tulle lined with Swiss 
muslin, Set the rose on a stiff lace foundation 
an inch and three-quarters in diameter. The 
leaves in the middle are of the darker material. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Cravat anp Harr Bows 
or Gros Grain Rippon 1x Two Suapves. These 
bows are made of gros grain ribbon in two shades 
of brown. ‘The illustrations plainly show the 
shades and the arrangement of the bows. The 
lighter colored loops are all pleated fan-shape. 

Fig. 12.—Crére pe Cuine anp VALENCI- 
ENNES CravaT Bow. ‘This bow is made of 
purple crépe de Chine trimmed with Valenci- 
ennes lace two inches and a half wide. For the 
bow cut a bias piece of crépe de Chine eight 
inches wide and twelve inches long, cut out a 
piece four inches deep at the under end, so that 
two points are formed, edge the sides and the 
under pointed end with lace, and finally gather 
the sides and the middle closely, so that two 
puffs are formed, as shown by the illustration, 
Sew these puffs on a stiff lace foundation. 

Fig. 13.—Satin Rippon anp SiLkK CRAvAT 
Bow. This bow is made of pink satin ribbon 
and silk of the same color. ‘Ilo make the bow 
cut two bias strips of pink silk each four inches 
wide and seventeen inches and three-quarters 
long. Double each of these strips through the 
middle, and arrange them in fan-shaped pleats, 
as shown by the illustration, so that the box- 
pleat formed at the middle of each piece is the 
shortest, and the remaining pleats are graduated 
in length. Finally, fasten the pieces thus pleat- 
ed, as well as the loops and ends of satin ribbon, 
on a stiff lace foundation, and cover the seam 
with a knot of satin ribbon. 








PEARLS OF THE OCEAN. 


Pean.s of the ocean, the dark or the fair, 
Choose as you wish, they are each of them there: 
With tresses of jet, or with tresses of gold; 
With shyest of eyes, or with saucy and bold. 


Pearls of the ocean, fresh from the sea, 
Brilliant with merriment, sparkling with glee; 
Ah! who is the jeweler fated to fit 

Such pearls in a mounting—gold ring to wit? 


Pearl of the ocean, soft, fair, and bright; 
Pearl of the ocean, dark as the night: 
You each have admirers, either is prized, 
The fair fondly loved, the dark idolized. 





HANNAH. 
A Novel. 


By tur Avtuor or “Joun Hairax, GentLeM ay.” 





CHAPTER XII 


As we walk along, staggering under some heavy 
burden, or bleeding with some unseen wound, how 
often do the small perplexities of life catch at us 
unawares, like briers, and vex us sore. Hannah, 
as she felt herself borne fast away from Easter- 
ham, conscious of a sense half of relief and half of 
bitter loss, was conscidus, too, of a ridiculously 
small thing which had not occurred to her till 
now, and which she would never have cared for on 
her own account, but she did on Bernard’s. This 
was, How would Lady Dunsmore manage to re- 
ceive back in her household, as an equal and 
familiar friend, her ct-devant governess? Not 
that Miss Thelluson had ever been treated in the 
way governesses are said to be treated, though it 
is usually their own fault ; but she had, of course, 
taken her position, both with guests and servants, 
simply as the governess, and never sought to alter 
it. But this position Rosie’s aunt and Mr. Riv- 
ers’s sister-in-law could no longer suitably hold. 
As the cab drove up to the old family mansion 
in Mayfair which she knew so well, Hannah felt 
a sense of ancomfortableness for which she was 
ulmost angry with herself. 

But it.was needless. Lady Dunsmore had 
that true nobility which, discovering the same in 
others, recognizes it at once, and acts according- 
ly. The slight difficulty which an inferior wom- 
an might have bungled over, she, with her gra- 
cious, graceful frankness, solved at once. 

“You will establish Miss Thelluson and her 
niece in the blue rooms,” said she to the house- 
keeper, who, seeing who the arrival was, came for- 
ward with a pleased but patronizing air. ‘ And 
see that every thing is made comfortable for the 
child and nurse, and that my friend here shall feel 
as much at home as if she were in her own house,” 

“Certainly, my lady.” And the wise old 
woman slipped quietly behind her back the hand 
she was extending to Miss Thelluson, till Miss 
Thelluson took and shook it cordially, then, 
courtesying, Mrs. Khodes followed hr respect ful- 





ly to the blue rooms, which, as ever)’ body knew, 
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being in communication with the countess’s, were 
never assigned but to her favorite guests, 

‘Thus, domestically, the critical point was set- 
tled at once. Socially, too, with equal decision, 

**My friend, Miss Thelluson,” said Lady 
Dunsmore, introducing her at once to two ladies, 
aunts of Lord Dunsmore, who were in the draw- 
ing-room, and whom Hannah knew well enough, 
as they her, by sight. ‘* We are so glad to have 
her back among us, with her little niece. She 
will be such a welcome visitor, and my little girls 
will perfectly spoil the child, if only for her sake: 
they were so fond of Miss Thelluson.” 

And when, to prove this, Lady Blanche and 
Lady Mary came in leading little Rosie between 
them, and clung lovingly round their old gov- 
erness’s neck, Hannah felt perfectly happy—ay, 
even though Bernard was far away; and the re- 
membrance of him striding forlornly to his de- 
serted home, came across her like a painful, re- 
proachful vision. And yet it was not unnatural, 
The transition from perplexity to peace, from sus- 
picion to tender respect, from indifference or cold- 
ness to warm, welcoming love, was very sweet. 
Not until the strain was taken off her did Han- 
nah feel how terrible it had been. 

When Lady Dunsmore, as if to prove decisive- 
ly the future relation in which they were to stand, 

came into her room before dinner, and ‘sitting 
down in her white dressing-gown before the 
hearth—where aunt and niece were arranging 
together a beautiful Noah’s ark—put her hand 
on Miss Thelluson’s shoulder, saying, ‘*‘ My dear, 
I hope you will make yourself quite Rappy with 
us,” Hannah very nearly broke down. 

The countess stooped and began caressing the 
child, making solemn inquiries of her as to Noah 
and Mrs. Noah, their sons and sons’ wives, and 
arranging them in a dignified procession across 
the rug. 

‘* What a happy-looking little woman she is 
—this Rosie! And I hope her auntie is happy 
too? As happy as she expected to be?” 

Hannah’s self-control was sorely tested. This 
year past she had lived in an atmosphere of min- 
gled bliss and torment, of passionate love and 
equally passionate coldness ; been exposed to al- 
ternations of calm civility and rudeness almost 
approaching unkindness; but it was long since 
any one—any woman—had spoken to her in that 
frank, affectionate tone. She felt that Lady 
Dunsmore understood her; and when two good 
women once do this they have a key to one an- 
other’s hearts such as no man, be he ever so 
dear, can quite get hold of. 

As Hannah laid her cheek against the pretty 
soft hand—none the less soft that its grasp was 
firm, and none the less pretty that it sparkled 
with diamonds—the tears came stealing down, 
and with them was near stealing out that secret 
which all the taunts in the world would never 
have forced from her. “ 

But it must not be. It would compromise not 
herself alone. She knew well—she had long 
made up her mind to the fact—that unless Ber- 
nard and she could be legally married, the re- 
lations between them must be kept strictly be- 
tween their two selves. ‘The world might guess 
as it chose, accuse as it chose, but not one con- 
firmatory word must it get out of either of them. 
Out of her, certainly, it never should. 

Therefore she looked steadily up into her 
friend’s face? ‘* Yes; my little girl makes me 
very happy. You were right in once saying that 
a woman is only half a woman till she has a 
child. Of her own, you meant; but it is true 
even if not her own. I have found it to be so. 
L have almost forgotten I am not Rosie’s mother.” 

And then, aware of a keen inquisitiveness in 
Lady Dunsmore’s look, Hannah blushed vio- 
lently. 

The countess dropped down again beside 
Noah's ark, and occupied herself, to Rosie's in- 
tense delight, in making a bridge over which all 
the animals could pss out, till the child and her 
new playfellow beca:ne the best of friends. 

** Rosie is not much like her father, I think; 
and yet she has @ look of him—his bright, merry 
look, such as he had before his trouble came. 
Is he getting over it at all? It is now a good 
while since your poor sister died.” 

** Rosie’s e.ge tells it—nearly three years.” 

‘*That is a long time for a man to mourn 
nowadays. But”—checking herself—*‘ I always 
thought Mr. Rivers very faithful-hearted, con- 
stant in his friendships, and, therefore, in his 
loves; and knowing how forlorn a man is who 
has once been married, I, for one, should never 
blame him if he made a second choice.” 

Hannah was silent, then seeing Lady Duns- 
more paused for some acquiescence, she gave it 
in one or two meaningless words. 

** And meantime, I conclude, you remain at 
Easterham. Your brother-in-law evidently ap- 
preciates your society, and the blessing you are 
to his little girl. He said as much to me. He 
told me he did not know what Rosie would have 
done without you, and that you and she are never 
to be parted. Is it so?” 

‘*He has promised me that I shall have her 
always.” 

** Even in case of his second marriage? But 
I beg your pardon; I really have no right to be 
curious about Mr. Rivers’s domestic arrange- 
ments—I know him too slightly; but yet 1 can 
not help taking an interest in him, for his own 
sake as well as for yours.” 

She pressed the hand she heh, but asked no 
further questions—made no attempt whatever to 
find out what Hannah did not choose to tell. 
That noble confidence which exists among wom- 
en oftener than they are given credit for—when 
each knows quite well the other’s secret, but 
never betrays either to her friend or a stranger 
the silent, mutual trust—was henceforward es- 
tablished between the two. The moment Lady 
Dunsmore had closed the door, after talking a 
good while of Dunsmore topics, of her daughters, 
her husband, and a journey she wanted to take, 


only was hindered by Lord Dunsmore's deter- 
mination to wait and vote for a bill that he great- 
ly desired to see pass the House of Lords—‘ the 
Bill concerning deceased wives’ sisters, in which 
you know he was always so interested” — Hannah 
felt certain that this sharp-witted little lady 
guessed her whole position as well as if she had 
told it. Also that she would keep the discovery 
herself, and aid in defending it from the outside 
world, as sacredly as if she had been pledged to 
inviolable secrecy, and bound by the honor of all 
the Dacres and Dunsmores. 

With a sense of self-respect and self-content- 
edness greater than she had known for some 
time, Hannah dressed for dinner. Carefully, 
too; for Bernard's sake; since if the Countess 
guessed any thing, she would have liked her to 
feel that it was not so unnatural, Bernard’s lov- 
ing her. On his account she was glad to be held 
an honored guest—glad to be met cordially, and 
talked to with courteous attention at dinner-time 
by a man like the Earl of Dunsmore, who, 
though rumor said his wife had made him all 
that he was—had roused him from the dolce far 
niente life of an idle young nobleman into a hard- 
working man—was a person who in any rank of 
life would have been useful and esteemed. And 
he spoke of Bernard, whom he said he had met 
several times when in London, with warm re- 
gard. 

This was sweet to her; and equally sweet was 
the unconscious contrast of coming back to her 
old haunts under new conditions and circum- 
stances. Often, during some pause of silence, 
she secretly counted up her blessings—how rich 
she was, who had once been so poor. And when, 
at dessert, there stole in, hand-in-hand with little 
Lady Isabel, who had grown from a baby into 
a big girl since Miss 'Thelluson left, a certain 
white fairy in blue ribbons, who, looking round 
the dazzling room with a pretty bewilderedness, 
caught sight of one known face, and ran and hid 
her own lovingly in ‘Tannie’s lap, ‘Tannie’s heart 
leaped with joy. ‘The child—her own child!— 
nothing and nobody could take that treasure from 
her. She and Bernard might never be married ; 
weary of long waiting, he might give up loving 
her, and marry some one else; but he was a 
man of honor—he would always leave her the 
child. 

“Rosie does you the greatest credit,” said 
Lord Dunsmore, smiling at the little woman, 
and trying to win her—but vainly—from Tannie’s 
arms. ‘‘She is a charming child.” 

Hannah laughed. ‘‘‘Then you will indorse 
the proverb about old maids’ children ?” said she. 

Was it because he looked at her, or because 
of her own conscious heart, that one of those 
horrible sudden blushes came, and with it the 
sense of hypocrisy—of always bearing about with 
her a secret, which, sinless as she felt it was, 
every body might not consider so? For even this 
night, though the dinner-circle was small, Lord 
Dunsmore’s known advocacy of the Bill caused 
it to be discussed on all sides, argued pro and 
con by friends and enemies, in a way that neither 
host nor hostess could repress without attracting 
attention. At length, perhaps out of wise kind- 
ness, they ceased trying to repress it; and Han- 
nah heard the whole question of whether a man 
might or might not marry his deceased wife's 
sister argued out logically and theologically as 
she had never heard it before, together with all 
the legal chances for and against the Bill. She 
could not shut her ears—she dared not: for what 
to all these others was a mere question of social 
or political opinion, was to her a matter of life 
and death. Soshe sat quiet, keeping, by a strong 
etfort, her countenance as still as a stone, and 
her voice, when she had to speak, just like that 
of any other dinner-table guest, who joined plac- 
idly, or carelessly, or combatively in the con- 
versation that was going on. It was best so; 
best to buckle on at once the armor that, iu all 
probability, she would have to wear through life. 

Lord Dunsmore seemed hopeful of his cause. 
He had entered into it, unlike many others, from 
purely impersonal motives—from a simple sense 
of right and justice; and he had a strong faith, 
he said, that the right would conquer at last. 

** Not,” he added, laughing, ‘‘ that I want to 
compel every man to marry his deceased wife's 
sister, as some people seem to think I do; I am 
sure I have not the slightest wish ever to marry 
mine! But I consider all restrictions upon mar- 
riage made by neither God nor nature a mistake 
and awrong. And any law which creates a false 
and unnatural position between man and woman 
is an equal wrong. Let there be no shams, Let 
a man have his natural mother, sister, wife, but 
no anomalous relationships, which, pretending to 
all, are in reality none of the three.” 

** And,” said Lady Dunsmore, mischievously, 
“ such is the nature of man, that when all these 
pretty pretenses were broken down, and a man 
must either marry a lady or have nothing to say 
to her, 1 believe he would choose the latter course. 
You are such contradictory creatures, you men, 
that I suspect as soon as all of you might marry 
your wives’ sisters you would none of you desire 
to do it! But, come, we ladies have had enough 
of the Marriages Bill, though every body must 
put up with it in this house; for when my hus- 
band gets a hobby he rides it to death, I ride 
with him, too, on this one,” she added, as, step- 
ping aside to let her matron guests pass into the 
drawing-room, she quietly, and without any ap- 
parent intention, took hold of Miss Thelluson’s 
hand. ‘lhere was something in the warm, firm 
clasp so sympathetic that, for very gratitude, 
Hannah could have wept. e id 

‘The subject ended with the closing“of the din- 
ing-room door; no one suspected for a moment 
that one guest present had a vital interest there- 
in. ‘The ladies gathered round the fire, and the 





countess, who was as popular and agreeable with 
| her own sex as she was with gentlemen, began 
talking gayly of other things. And so Hannah's | 
ordeal, from which no one could save her, from 
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which it would have been dangerous to attempt 
to save her, passed by for the time being. 

It was a very happy evening; not exactly a 
family evening—the public life the Dunsmores led 
precluded that—but with a great deal of familiness 
about it; more than Hannah had ever imagined 
could be, in the days when she sat aloof in her 
attic parlor, and spent her lonely evenings, empty 
of love, and feeling that love would never revisit 
her more. Now when she saw Lord Dunsmore 
speak caressingly to his wife, and watched one 
young couple slip away into the inner parlor— 
Lady Dunsmoie had a proverbial faculty of al- 
lowing young people to fall in love at her house; 
not make a marriage, but really fall in love— 
Hannah remembered, with a strange leap of the 
heart, that her love-days, too, were to come—not 


te 

Yes, she had been loved—she was loved—even 
like these. She had felt once—just once—Ber- 
nard’s arms close around her, and his kiss upon 
her mouth; and when, solemnly and tenderly 
rather than passionately, she thought of this—in 
the very house and among the very people where 
she had once been so lonely, yet not unblest or 
discontented in her loneliness—it seemed as if 
she could never be lonely any more. 

When she quitted the drawing-room—coming 
out of the glitter and the show, yet not unreal or 
painful show, for there was heart-warmth be- 
neath it all—and went back into her own room, 
Hannah was happy too. 

For there, from a crib in the corner, came the 
soft breathing of *‘ auntie’s darling,” who always 
slept beside her now. She had taken her during 
some slight illness of Grace’s, and could not again 
relinquish the fond charge. It gave her such a 
sense of rest and peace and content—the mere 
consciousness of little Rosie asleep beside her— 
it seemed to drive away all the evil angels that 
sometimes haunted her, the regrets and despond- 
encies over a lot that such a little more would 
have made quite perfect, and yet that little 
could not be—regrets all the sharper that they 
were not altogether for herself. For she had 
Rosie; and she was secretly, almost contritely, 
aware that Rosie was almost enough to make her 
happy. Not so with Bernard. As she sat over 
her pleasant fire she could have blamed herself 
for that peace of heart in which he could not 
share. 

He had begged her to write to him regularly, 
and she had agreed; for she saw no reason why 
both should not take every comfort that fate al- 
lowed them. Yet when she sat down she knew 
not what to say. How was she to write to him 
—as her brother, her friend, her betrothed? He 
was all three, and yet neither; and he might nev- 
er be any thing else. 

She dropped her pen, and fell into deep thought. 
Putting herself entirely aside, was it right to allow 
Bernard, a young man in the prime of his days, 
to bind himself by an uncertain bond, which de- 
barred him from the natural joys of life, and ex- 
posed him to the continual torment of hope de- 
ferred, which to a woman would be hard enough, 
but to a man was all but unendurable ? 

Now that she was away from Easterham—es- 
eaped from the nightmare-like influence of the 
life, half bliss, half torture, which she had led 
there—she tried to feel in this new place like a 
new person, and to judge her own position calm. 
ly, as if it had been that of some one else. She 
thought over, deliberately, every word she had 
heard from Lord Dunsmore and others that night, 
and tried to count what reasonable chances there 
were of the only thing which would ever make 
her Bernard’s wife—the passing of the Bill they 
had talked about. Vain speculation, as hun- 
dreds in this land know only too well. ‘The re- 
sult was, that instead of the letter she had meant 
to write, she sat down and wrote another: such 
a one as many a woman has written, too, with 
bleeding heart and streaming eyes, though the 
words may have been calm and cold. She im- 
plored him for his own sake to consider whether 
he could not conquer his ill-fated love for herself, 
and find among the many charming girls he was 
always meeting some one whom he could love 
and marry, and be happy. 

“*T only want you to be happy,” she wrote. 
‘*T shall never blame you—never tell any human 
being you once cared for me. And you will 
think of me tenderly still—as you do of my sis- 
ter Rosa. And you will leave me Rosa's child ?” 

Then she planned, in her clear, common-sense 
way, how this was to be managed ; how he was to 
pay her a yearly sum—she would refuse nothing 
—for the maintenance of her niece, whom she 
would herself educate, perhaps abroad, which 
would make an ostensible reason for the separa- 
tion. 
** She will comfort me for all I lose, more than 
you think, She will be a bit of her mother and 
of you always beside me; and your letting me 
take care of her will be almost equivalent to your 
taking care of me, as you wanted to do, but my 
hard fate would not allow it.” 

And then all she was resigning rushed back 
upon Hannah’s mind—the sweetness of being 
loved, the tenfold sweetness of loving. 

**Oh, my Bernard, my Bernard !” she sobbed, 
and thought if she could once again, for only one 
minute, have her arms round his neck, and her 
head on his shoulder, the giving him up would 
be less hard. And she wondered how se could 
have been so thoughtlessly happy ax hour ago, 
when things were in exactly the same position 
as now, only she saw them in a different light. . 
Hers was one of those bitter destinies, in which 
the aspect of circumstances, often even of duties, 
changed every hour. 

Still re-reading her letter, she felt it must go, 
just as it was. It was right he should know her 
exact mind, and be set free to act as was best for 
himself. She finished and sealed it; but she 
wept over it very much—so much that her child 
heard her. 

A little white ghost with rosy cheeks peeped 
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over the crib side, and stared, half-frightened, 
yound the unfamiliar room. 

“Rosie wake up! annie tying! Then Rosie 
ty too.” Then came a little wail—‘‘ ‘Lannie 
take her, in ‘annie own arms!” 

No resisting that. All love-anguish, love- 
yearning, fled far away; and Hannah half for- 
got Bernard in her innocent passion for Bernard’s 
child. 

The letter went, but it brought no answer back. 
At first Hannah scarcely expected one. He 
would naturally take time to consider his decis- 
ion, and she had put it to him as an absolute 
decision, proposing that, after this event, neither 
she nor Rosie should go back to Easterham. If 
he was to be free, the sooner he was free the bet- 
ter. Suspense was sore, as she knew. 

A letter of his had crossed hers, written at the 
very hour she wrote, but in oh! such a different 
tone—a real love-letter, out of the deepest heart 
of an impulsive man, to whom nothing seems 
impossible. How hard, how cruel must «ers 
have seemed! Still, she was glad she had writ- 
ten it. More and more the misery of a woman 
who feels that her love is not a blessing but a 
misfortune to her lover forced itself upon Han- 
nah’s mind. ‘Through all the present pleasant- 
ness of her life—her long idle mornings with her 
darling, her afternoons with Lady Dunsmore, 
shopping, visiting, or enjoying that charming 
companionship which was fast growing into the 
deliberate friendship of middle age, often firmer 
than that of youth—through all this came the 
remembrance of Bernard, not as a joy, as at first, 
but an actual pain. 

For his silence continued: nay, seemed to be 
intentionally maintained. He forwarded her let- 
ters in blank envelopes, without a single word. 
Was he offended? Had she, in her very love, 
struck him so hard that he could not forgive the 
blow ? 

‘*T hope your brother-in-law is well,” Lady 
Dunsmore would say, courteously looking away 
while Hannah opened the daily letter, at first 
with a trembling anxiety, afterward with a stolid 
patience that expected nothing. ‘* We shall be 
delighted to see him here. And tell him he 
ought to come soon, or his little girl will forget 
him. ‘Three weeks is a long trial of memory at 
her age.” 

“*Oh, Rosie will not forget papa. And he is 
busy—very busy in his parish.” For Hannah 
could not bear he should be thought to neglect 
his child. 

Yet how explain that she could not deliver the 
message, could not write to him or ask him to 
come? His possible coming was the greatest 
dread she had. Apart from him she could be 
stern and prudent; bui she knew if he stood be- 
fore her, with his winning looks and ways—his 
sisters sumetimes declared that from babyhood 
nobody ever could say no to Bernard—all her wis- 
dom would melt away in utter tenderness. 

By-and-by the fear or the hope—it seemed a 
strange mixture of both—came true. One day, 
returning from a drive, leaving Lady Dunsmore 
behind somewhere, she was told there was a gen- 
tleman waiting for her. 

‘*Papa! papa! Dat papa’s stick!” shrieked 
Rosie, in an ecstasy, as her sharp young eyes 
caught sight of it in the hall. 

Hannah's heart stood still; but she must go 
on; the child dragged her. And Rosie, springing 
into papa’s arms, was a shield to her aunt great- 
er than she knew. 

Mr. Rivers kissed his little girl fondly. Then, 
wasting no time in sentiment, the butterfly creat- 
ure struggled down from him, and offered him a 
dilapidated toy. 

** Rosie’s horse broken—papa mend it.” 

** Papa wishes he could mend it, with a few 
other broken things!” said Mr. Rivers, bitterly, 
till, seeing Rosie’s pitiful face, he added, ‘** Nev- 
er mind, my little woman; papa will try. Go 
with Grace, and I will come and see Rosie pres- 
ently.” 

And so he shut the door upon nurse and child, 
in a way that made Hannah see clearly he was 
determined to speak with her alone. But his 
first words were haughty and cold. 

‘1 suppose it is scarcely necessary for me to 
apologize for coming to see my daughter? I had 
likewise another errand in London—Adeline is 
here, consulting a doctor. She has been worse 
of late.” 

‘*T am very sorry.” 

Then he burst out: ‘* You seem to be sorry 
for every body in the world—except me! How 
could you write me that letter? As if my fate 
were not hard enough before, but you must go and 
make it harder.” 

‘**T wished to lighten it.” 

“How? By telling me to goand marry some 
one else ? What sort of creature do you think a 
man must be—more, what sort of creature is he 
likely to grow to—who loves one woman and mar- 
ries another? For I love you. You may not be 
young, or beautiful, or clever. I sometimes won- 
der what there is about you that makes me love 
you. I fight against my love with every argu- 
ment inmy power. But there itis, and it will not 
be beaten down. I will marry you, Hannah, if I 
can, If not, I will have as much of you—your 
help, your companionship—as ever I can. When 
are you coming home ?” 

** Home ?” 

**T say it is home: it must be. Where else 
should you go to? I can not be parted from my 
daughter. Rosie can not be parted from you. 
For Rosie’s sake, my house must be your home.” 

“What shall I do?” said Hannah, wringing 
her hands. ‘* What shall I do?” 

She thought she had made her meaning plain 
enough; but here was the work all to do over 
again. If she had ever doubted Bernard's lov- 
ing her, she had no doubt of it now. It was 
one of those mysterious attractions, quite inde- 
pendent of external charms, and deepened by 
every influence that daily intimacy can exercise. 





She fully believed him when he said, as he kept 
saying over and over again, that if he did not. 
marry her he would never marry any other wom- 
an. And was she to bid him go away, and never 
see her more? This, when their love was no un- 
holy love, when it trenched upon no natural 
rights, when no living soul could be harmed by 
it, and many benefited, as well as they them-- 
selves ? 

Hannah could not do it. All her resolutions 
melted into air, and she let him see that it was. 
so. Anyhow, he saw his power, and used it. 
With a hungry heart he clasped and kissed her. 

‘‘Now we are friends again. I have been 
hating you for days, but I'll forgive you now. 
You will not write me any more such letters? 
We will try not to quarrel again.” 

“Quarrel! oh, Bernard!” and then she made 
him let her go, insisting that they must be friends, 
and only friends, just now. 

‘‘ Perhaps you are right. I beg your pardon. 
Only let me hold your hand.” 


And so they sat together, silent, for ever so | 


long, till both had recovered from their agitation. 
Hannah made him tell her about Adeline, who 
was fast declining, nobody quite saw why; but 
they thought some London doctor might find it. 
out. And Adeline herself was eager to come. 

‘*Chiefly, L think, because you are here. She 
wants you, she says. She will not have any of 
her own sisters to nurse her; to Bertha especial- 
ly she has taken a violent dislike, only we don’t 
mind the fancies of an invalid. I brought Ade- 
line up to town myself. Her husband had some 
business to attend to; but he comes up with Bev- 
tha to-morrow.” 

‘* He should have come with his wife to-day ,” 
and then Hannah stopped herself. Of what use 
was it to open the family eyes to an impossible 
and therefore imaginary wrong? What good 
would it do? probably much harm, Yet her 
heart ached for unfortunate Adeline. 

She suggested going at once to see her, for 
Bernard had left her close at hand, in one of 
those dreary lodgings which seem chiefly occu- 
pied by invalids, the most of London fashionable 
physicians living in streets hard by. ‘Their pa- 
tients come to be near them, settling down for a 
few weeks in these sad rooms to recover or to 
die, as fate might choose. 

“*Yes, do let me go,” repeated Hannah, ‘‘Shall 
I fetch Rosie to play with papa while [ leave a 
message for Lady Dunsmore ?” 

When she came back with the child in her 
arms Bernard told her she looked quite her old 
self again. So did he. And she was glad to 
throw the shield of their former peaceful, simple 
life over the strong passion that she perceived in 
him, and felt more and more in herself—the 
smothered, silent tragedy which might imbitter 
all their coming days. 

And yet when she found herself walking with 
him in the safe loneliness of Regent Street crowds, 
Hannah was not unhappy. Her long want of 
him had made him terribly dear. He, too, ap- 
peared to snatch at the present moment with a 
wild avidity. 

“Only to be together—together,” said he, as 
he drew her arm through his and kept it there. 
And the love thus crueily suppressed seemed to 
both a thing compared to which all young peo- 
ples love—young people who can woo and mar- 
ry like the rest of the world—was pale and col- 
orless. ‘Theirs resistance had but strengthened, 
because it was only a struggle against circum- 
stance: unmingled with any conscience stings, 
like as of those who fight against some sinful 
passion. But their passion, though legally for- 
bidden, was morally pure and free from blame. 

So they walked on together; content, accept- 
ing the joy of the hour, making gay remarks, and 
peeping into shop windows, in a childish sort of 
way, till they reached the gloomy house where 
Bernard’s sister lay. Then they forgot them- 
selves and thought only of her. 

Adeline was greatly changed. Never very 
pretty, now she was actually plain, ‘There was 
a sickly ghastliness about her, a nervous, fretful 
look, which might be either mental or physical— 
probably was a combination of both. Nota pleas- 
ant wife for a man to come home to; and young 
Mr. Melville, who was a mere ordinary country 
squire, without any tastes beyond hunting, shoot- 
ing, and fishing, was a little to be pitied too. Still 
men must take their wives, as women their hus- 
bands, for better for worse. 

**] am very ill, you see, Miss Thelluson,” said 
the invalid, stretching out a weary hand. “It 
was very kind of Bernard to take all this trouble 
to bring me up to a London doctor, but I don’t 
think it will do any good.” 

Hannah uttered some meaningless hope, but 
faintly, for she saw death in the girl’s face. She 
was only a girl still, and yet in some ways it was 
the face of anold woman. The smothered pangs 
of half a lifetime seemed written there. 

‘* T bring good news,” said Bernard, cheerfully. 
**T found a letter in the hall saying that Herbert 
will be here to-morrow, possibly even to-night.” 

Adeline looked up eagerly. 

“To-night! And any body with him ?” 

‘* Bertha, I believe. Her mother insisted she 
should come.” 

A miserable fire flashed in the poor sunken 
eyes. 

“She shall not come! I will not have her! 
I want no sisters; my maid is nurse enough. 
Besides, it is all a sham, a wretched sham. Ber- 
tha has no notion of nursing any body!” 

‘I think you are mistaken, dear,” said Ber- 
nard, soothingly. ‘‘ Hannah, what do you say ? 
Ought not her sister to be with her ?” 

Hannah dropped her eyes; and yet she felt 
the miserable girl was watching her with an ea- 
gerness actually painful, as if trying to find out 
how much she guessed of her dreary secret; 
which, weak and silly as she was in most things, 
poor Adeline had evidently kept with a bravery 
worthy of a better cause. 





“*T see no use in Bertha’s coming,” said she 
again, with a great effort at self-control. ** I know 
her better than Liannah does. She is no compan- 
ion to an invalid; she hates sickness. She will 
be always with Herbert, not with me. I heard 
them planning Rotten Row in the morning and 
theatres every night. ‘They are strong and 
healthy and lively, while I—’ 

The poor young wife burst into tears, 

“*T will stay beside her,” whispered Hannah 
to Bernard. *‘Go you away.” 

After he was gone Adeline burst out hysteric- 
ally: ‘‘ Keep her away from me! the sight of 
her will drive me wild. Keep them all away 
from me, or I shall betray myself—I know I shall. 
And then they will all laugh at me, and say it is 
ridiculous nonsense; as perhaps it is. You see” 
—clutching Hannah’s hand—‘“* she is by law his 
sister too. He couldn't marry her, not if I were 
dead twenty times over, Sometimes I wish he 
could, and then they dared not go on as they do. 
I could turn her out of the house, like any other 
strange woman who was stealing my husband's 
heart from me.” 

Hannah made no answer; tried to seem as if 
she did not hear. Incurable griefs are some- 
times best let alone; but this of Adeline’s, hav- 
ing once burst its bonds, would not be let alone. 

** Tell me,” she said, grasping Hannah’s hand 
—‘‘you are a good woman; you will tell me 
true—is it all nonsense my feeling this as I do? 
How would you feel if you were in my place? 
And if you were Bertha, would you do as she 
does? Would you try to make your sister’s 
husband fond of you, as he ought not to be of 
any woman except his wife, and then say, ‘Oh, 
it’s all right, we're brother and sister?’ But is 
it right? Hannah Thelluson, is it right? Sup- 
pose your sister had been living, how would it 
have been between you and Bernard ?” 

A startling way of putting the question, far 
more so than the questioner dreamed of. Fora 
moment Hannah winced, and then her strong, 
clear common-sense, as well as her sense of jus- 
tice, came to the rescue and righted her at once. 

**You might as well ask how would it have 
been between me and any other woman's hus- 
band in whose house I happened to stay. Of 
course he would have been nothing to me—noth- 
ing whatever. I am not married,” she added, 
smiling, ‘‘ and I can not quite judge of married 
people's feelings. But I think if I ever loved a 
man well enough to be his wife, I should not be 
a jealous wife at all. Sister or friend might 
come about the house as much as he chose. I 
could trust him, for I could trust myself. I would 
be so much to him that he would never care for 
any body but me. ‘That is, while living. When 
I was dead”—there Hannah paused, and tried 
s@.emuly to put herself in the place of a dead wife 
—of Bernard’s dead wife viewing him tenderly 
from the celestial sphere—‘‘ if the same love for 
my sister or my friend, which would be his deg- 
radation in my lifetime, could be his blessing 
afterward, let him take it, and be blessed !” 

Adeline looked astounded. But the hidden sore 
had been opened, the cleansing healing touch had 
been applied. There was a reasonableness in 
her expression as she replied : 

“That is altogether a new notion of love. 
You might not feel so if you were married, or if 
you were really fond of any body. Now I was 
very fond of Herbert, even when I knew he liked 
Bertha. But when he liked me, and married 
me—seeing that it made him safe never to marry 
my sister—I thought I could not possibly be 
Jealous again. No more I am, in one sense. 
They will never do any thing wrong. But there's 
a great deal short of doing wrong that breaks a 
wife’s heart; and they have broken mine—they 
have broken mine.” 

Again rose up the feeble wail of the weak, af- 
fectionate soul, who yet had not the power to 
win or command affection, From sheer pity 
Hannah forbore to blame. 

** Why not speak to them plainly?” suggested 
she at last. ‘*‘ Why not tell them they are mak- 
ing you unhappy ?” 

** And be laughed at for my pains, as a sickly, 
jealous-minded fool! Because he can’t ever 
marry her—the law forbids that, you know. 
After I am dead he must choose somebody else, 
and she too, and nobody will blame them for 
any thing; and yet they have killed me.” 

** Hush—hush!” said Hannah; ‘‘that is not 
true, not right. You yourself allowed they 
meant no harm, and will never do any thing 
wrong.” 

‘“*What is wrong?” cried poor Adeline, pit- 
eously. ‘J want my husband—his company, 
his care, his love; and I don’t get him. He 
turns to somebody else. And I hate that some- 
body, even if she is my own sister, And I wish 
I could drive her out of the house—that I do! 
or shame her openly, as if she were any strange 
girl who dared come flirting with my husband. 
They're wicked women all of them, and they 
break the hearts of us poor wives.” 

There was a certain bitter truth under Ad- 
eline’s frenzied fancies; bat Hannah had no time 
to reply to either; for, while they were talking, 
there was a bustle outside. Gay, blooming, ex- 
cited with her journey, Bertha Rivers burst in, 
Mr. Melville following her. 

‘**So Iam come, Addy dear, though you did’nt 
want me. But you'll be glad of me, I know. 
Why you're looking quite rosy again; isn’t she 
Herbert ?” 

Rosy she was; for her cheeks burned like coals, 
But the husband, as he carelessly kissed her, 
never found it out; and Bertha, in her redun- 
dant health and exuberant spirits, never noticed 
the dead silence of her sister’s welcome—the sul- 
len way in which she turned her face to the wall, 
and left them to their chatter and their mirth. 

It was the same all the evening; for Hannah, 
at Adeline’s earnest request, had staid. Mrs. 
Melville scarcely spoke a word. Their plans 


were discussed, sometimes including her, some- | 


times not; but all were talked of freely before her. 
It never seemed to occur to any one—not even 
to Bernard—that Adeline was dying. And with 
that wonderful self-command which perhaps only 
the conscious approach of death could have given 
to so weak a nature, Adeline never betrayed, by 
look or word, the secret jealousy that, at any rate, 
had helped to sap her frail life away. 

**Come and see me every day,” she whispered 
when Miss Thelluson wished her good-by. ‘I'll 
try and remember what you said; but please 
forget every thing I said. Let nobody guess at 
it. I shall not trouble any of them very long.” - 

Hannah walked home, strangely silent and 
sad, even though she was beside Bernard; and 
feeling, as one often is forced to feel, that other 
people's miseries would perhaps be worse to bear 
than one’s own. 
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DREAMS. 


S a rule, dreams may be said to be in some 
sort of way or another the reproductions, 
caricatured, distorted, jumbled up, of our daily 
existence, and they may generally be traced to 
something, however unimportant or much forgot- 
ten, of what has been—in fact, that they are mere- 
ly to our lives what the shadow on the wall is to 
the candle that burns on the table, and that they 
have no life or separate existence of their own. 
3ut there are dreams in which this is not the 
case—dreams that take the initiative, and after 
which the real life follows—dreams that distinct- 
ly, as the image in a mirror throws back the thing 
before it, show to the dreamer things that have 
not taken place, but are yet to come; and what 
can equal the surprise of that dreamer when, 
days or weeks or months afterward, suddenly, as 
such an event takes place, or such a remark is 
made, he remembers that he has once before in 
his life said and done, or seen and heard, all that 
is now going on—and it was in a dream? 

But, naturally, as our dreams are not ticketed 
“This is a prophecy,” or ** This is merely a 
nightmare,” we can not be expected to heed 
them, as in that case we should spend our time, 
like people who are afraid of beginning any work 
on Friday, or of sitting down thirteen to dinner, 
in an agony of fear, displacing all our plans and 
arrangements according to the bugbears of the 
night, and trembling for those who, refusing to 
do likewise, seem to be running into some hide- 
ous danger, against which they themselves, or 
we for them, had been *‘ warned in a dream.” 
Of course, just like presentiments, for one that 
comes true a thousand do not; so it is with 
dreams. Of the same nature as the dream pro- 
phetic are the dreams that lead to the discovery 
of lost things, dreamed, not by the person who 
either lost or placed them where they are found, 
as that would belong to dreams of memory, but 
by some third person, who seems in sleep sud- 
denly to have been gifted with second-sight, It 
is this (almost a miracle, worked for no appar- 
ently greater object than the finding of an old 
shawl or a worthless umbrella, for these inspira- 
tions seldom or ever come about things of con- 
sequence) which is so unaccountable, and which 
seems to us poor mortals so objectless; and we 
ask peevishly why, at some great crisis in our 
lives, we were not given the power that, wasted 
on our old clothes, was so valueless, but which, 
had it been bestowed on us then, would have 
been so priceless, 





JSEFUL RECIPES. 

BourrermitkK Grrpie Cakes.—These are best made 
in the spring, when cows have fresh grass, and the but- 
termilk loses the bitter taste it getsin winter. To have 
the cakes light and in perfection, the buttermilk must 
not be strained, but shouid have the iittle particies of 
butter floating in it; but, if bought strained. it is best 
to cut a small piece of butter, about the size of a wai- 
nut, into very small bits, and put it to the milk, Toa 
pint of buttermflk allow a scant half pint of clabber- 
ed milk; mix and put into the basin, stirring in flour 
enough to make a stiff batter; beat weil, and until 
the lumps are all out; then add a tea-spoonfw of sat, 
and a tea-spoonful of soda finely powdered and stirrea 
into a scant gill of flour (the soda must be thoroughly 
mixed in); beat weli into the batter; add enough but- 
termilk to make it of tne consistency of buckwheat 
cakes, Have the griddle hot, and bake as other grid- 
die cakes. 

Burren that is made in early spring often has a dis- 
agreeable taste of garlic. To remedy this stir im a iit- 
tle vinegar to the cream before churning—about half 
a tea-cupfui to a gallon of cream, This wili remove 
all taste. 

Morron.—In winter a leg of mutton shoud be 
frozen, siices cut off about a quarter of an inch in 
thickness, and cooked in a chafing-dish with a iittle 
butter: they must be turned frequently whiie cooke 
ing. Currant jeliy is a great improvement. 

lozp Pastry.~AJow the white of one egg to each 
pie; beat to a very stiff froth; then, with a feather, 
spread a little of it over the pie, after baking and cool. 
ing; then a very little pulverized sugar; with a broad- 
bladed knife, dipped in water, spread over it the rest of 
the egg, and sprinkle thickly over aii more sugar, and a 
little cold water to dissoive it, and piace in the oven a 
few minutes todry and crust over. Take out and cool. 

Dessert.—Take six or eight nice pippin appies, pare, 
core, and cut them in pieces; add a smaii quantity of 
water, and stew them until soft, watching them to see 
if more water is needed; but do not stir until) done: 
when entire.y soft, remove from the fire, strain through 
a colander, add a very smal piece of butter, and let 
them get cold. In a g.ass dish arrange slices of sponge 
cake or lady-fingers. covering the bottom and sides; 
pour In enough wire to soak the cake at the bottom, 
and, a little at a time, enough to moisten that on the 
sides; if any is left that has not been absorbed, take it 
out with a spoon, Have ready smal glasses of rasp- 
berry and quince jelly, put these on the cake in layers, 
so as to make the two colors appear to advantage. To 
the apples add sugar to taste, and str hghtty in the well- 
beaten whites of five eggs; po: - this over tne cake, 
etc., in the bowl Cream can be eaten with ft if wish- 
} ed or a custard may be made with the yolks of tha 
five eggs and three pints of milk. 








LEGENDS OF THE CROSS. 


at the point of death, he sent his son to 

the angel Michael, who kept the gate of Paradise, 
to pray for the oil of mercy, so that he could be 
] The angel answered that it could not be 
fifty-five hundred years, but he gave Seth a 
branch of the tree of which Adam had eaten, bid 
ding kim plant it on Mount Lebanon, and that 
when it bore the fruit, shouki he« 
healed, Seth pianted the branch on his father's 
grave: it tedk root 
made Aaron's rod, and Moses’s staff, with whic 
he struck the rock and eweetened the waters of 
Marah 


his father 


and grew, and from it were 


| testimony 


\ 7 HEN Adam was far advanced in years, and | 


Te also formed the pole on which the 
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brazen serpent was lifted up, and the ark of the | 


At last it came into the hands of 
Solomon, who used it in building his palace ; but 
it continually resisted the efforts of the builders 
to adjust it. Now it was too long, and then 
again too short then 
threw it into a marsh, so that it might serve asa 
The Queen of Sheba would not walk 
and toid Solomon 


Ihe builders, being angry 


bridge 


but adored it that 
through 


ved 


vould be suspended the 
th the 

had it buried deep in the ground 
Pool of Betheada wa 


irtues of this 


mar 
kingdom shoald be destr: 


log 
lug 


rward the 
; per 


tree healing pre 
the waters Some say 


Temple by Solomon, and bur 


ie i 


n the 


RUSTIC 


MIRROR, 


ied later. 
dred years it rose to the surface of the water, 
and the Jews took it and made of it the cross 
of our Saviour 

It is a widely apread tradition that the tree of 
the Fall was an apple-tree ; so, of course, then, 
according to the legend, the cross would be of 
the same wood. One legend has it that the an 
gel gave to Seth three pips like anto apple seeds, 
which would seem to favor thie idea In an 
a cexbas 


afte \e 


other legend, these three seeds grew int 


. « " ; : ‘ hat thers 
branches touched th 
united in a wing Ag 
the « sof the Se 


f woud the stem being of 
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After it had been buried three hun- | of cypress, the piece on which the feet rested was 


of palm, and the piece which bore the super- 
scription was of olive 

Another beautiful tradition is that the cross 
was made of the wood of the aspen, and ever 
that time the leaves have not ceased to 
quiver, as if mute Nature were more in sy ™Mpa- 
thy with her Maker than the « 
nailed Him to the cross 

Am ther reason 


fince 


ruel hands which 


however 
tremulous nm 
Saviour went 
prow gegen 
Lord and 
hae 


time she 
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HOLIDAY FACES. 


f yee a pleasant thetne. For weary mind 
and for jaded brain, for eyes oppressed with 
the persistently monotonous scenes of the dull 
annual round, for those who would fain turn 
for a while, however brief, from the prosaic to 
the poetic side of nature, can portrait gallery be 
more welcome than that which is implied to the 
visual sense in this brief phrase—yet phrase most 
eloquent notwithstanding—holiday faces? When 
oung Brown, clerk in the great city house of 
Geet Bullion, & Minto, ventures, one fine morn- 
ing in June, to suggest to his stern old uncle in 
the severe sanctum of the back parlor that he 
would like to know 
when it would quite -——--—--~- -- 
suit the convenience 
of the house forhim, 
young Brown, to 
take his usual an- 
nual outing, old 
Brown is heard to 
observe, in a tone 
of sulkiness genuine 
or assumed, ‘* Yes, 
I thought so! I 
knew the rascal had 
a holiday face on 
him!” The holiday 
face at once betrays 
itself. It is as cer- 
tainly conspicuous 
as the holiday dress. 
But revenons a / 
nos moutons; in | 
other words, to the Hil! 
special business of | 
this particular pa- 
per on_ holiday 
faces. If you wish 
to know who is the 
owner of that pair 
of laughing eyes, 
whose head it is 
that is surmounted 
with that most piqu- 
ant cap and feath- 
er, and over whose 
firmly set shoulders 
that torrent of gold- 
en hair falls down, 
you had better ask 
the Dowager Lady 


Doncaster. Or, on 
second thoughts, 
perhaps you had 


better not, for the 
question would not 
open up a particu- 
larly welcome set 
of reminiscences ; 
and now that the 
teterrima causa mali 
has been in some 
degree toned down, 
it may be as well 
not to waken an an- 
cient sorrow. That 
young lady happens 
to be the present 
Lady Doncaster, 
wife of the now Sir 
Henry, fifth baron- 


et. ‘I'rue, she no 
longer wears the 
same somewhat 


rapid head - dress, 
and the merry face 
shows a little more 
trace than it does in 
the picture, which 
the intelligent read- 
er may consult, of 
the cares of the 
world and the de- 
ceitfulness of rich- 
es. How did it all 
come about? Well, 
young Harry Don- 
caster was in com- 
pany with his friend 
Jack Shepperton 
yachting about 
‘*the Wight,” and 
the pair naturally 
enough made their 
head - quarters at 
Ryde. Ryde was 
full, very full, as 
indeed it always is 
during the regatta 
week. But when 
the regatta week 
was over Mr. Hen- 
ry Doncaster still 
exhibited a hanker- 
ing after the place. 
Mr. Shepperton was 
anxious to be off. 
They had arranged 


to do the western 
isles of Scotland, 
and they were to 


pick up some friends on the 20th of August at 
Glasgow. ‘* Hang it all!" Mr. Shepperton would 
remark, *‘what on earth is the good of staying 
here any longer? Every body's off, and we look 
about as absurd as the last rose in summer or 
the last man in Rotten Row Bat Mr 
ter «till declared his intention of “ waiting a bit 


Doncas 


mi vowed it was no good being in a harry 
Mr. Doncaster was not mach given to the laxur 
of reverte and when Jack Shepperton aught 


his friend ab 


shrewdly 


stracted and meditative, bo at 
comcladed that there mast be as he ex 
pressively phrased it, '' something ap fine 
morning Mr. Shepperton wae called ep to Lee 

don om business; he had long been anxious & 


(hae 





exchange from the 254th into the 255th regi- 
ment, and now the opportunity had arrived un- 
expectedly and much sooner than he had hoped. 
‘* Shall be back again very soon, old man,” said 
the son of Mars to the heir of the Doncaster bar- 
onetey. ‘‘Keep yourself up, and don’t give way 
to the blues.” Mr. Shepperton was back very 
soon indeed; so soon, as a matter of fact, that 
he took Mr. Doncaster quite unawares, and 
stepped on the Ryde pier from the Portsea boat 
only two mornings after his departure. Mr. 
Doncaster was there, but not alone; he was 
seated under the awning which was spread at 
the extremity of that marine promenade un- 
equaled in England, and close beside him was 


SS 
Se 


HOLIDAY 


sitting a certain young lady, Miss Clara Ripples. 
Mr Shepperton saw his friend, but, for reasons 
of his own, discovering that he himself was alto. 
gether unseen, determined not to precipitate a 
recognition. When the futare baronet who had 
been basking in Miss Clara Ripples's very sunny 


smiles walked into the club that day for lanch 

the first person that he saw was Jack Shepper 

I gentleman was determined to have it 

wit Mr. Dewenster, and as they smoked 

the firet aflertex pepe t a hie partner iv 

the pxxme@esteot f the om that wes the 

hame ther vaeht ihat 7 bnew ~ all 
shout i 

Ab, larry “ 6 lve 


spotted you regularly. That's. the way you em- 
|, Ploy the shining hours, and that’s the reason why 
you think the Hebrides can wait, eh ?” 

Upen which Mr. Doncaster told, in the dis- 
jointed and incoherent manner common to young 
Englishmen when they are discussing what is 


indeed. Miss Clara Ripples, the second daugh- 
ter of Captain Ripples, R.N., had fairly ensnared 
the heart and captivated the affections of the 
stalwart ex-Guardsman. 

“*By George!” ejaculated Mr. Shepperton, 
‘*you don’t mean to say that you are in earnest, 
Harry, and that you positively are going to go 





and do it ?” 


FACES, 


“Upon my soul I am!" was the emphatic and 
concise reply 

Whereat Mr. Shepperton gave a curious and 
prolonged whistle 


Then. he said I can't say I envy vou the 
breaking th telligence to your respected par 
ents 

| ' M lboneaster scarcely er 
hin ' vas made uy the daug 
‘ aptain “i © 
: it i> was tamch onl } 
P ting toms to the Het 
i ' ‘ ive aff th how 
atmos e of ltoncester Grange wee 
@rale Me ertamn letter from © 


very near to them, the old story. A very old one | 
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apparent to state that he had taken to himself a 
wife. The storm, however, was o0 violent that 
it could not lastlong. ‘‘ That was one comfort,” 
remarked Harry Doncaster, pulling his mustache. 
Nor did it last. Clara was decidedly liked when 
her illustrious parents-in-law—who, by-the-bye, 
had vowed never to admit her to their society— 
saw her; and shortly before he died Sir Henry 
Doncaster sent for her to bestow on her his ben- 
ediction and his forgiveness. Our friend Harry 
is the present baronet, and little Clara Ripples is 
Lady Doncaster. And as good a wife she makes 
him as he ever had any right to expect to get. 
Some of Harry’s friends say even better. As for 
the Dowager and her daughter-in-law, they un- 
derstand each oth- 
er, and have agreed 
to differ. 

Holiday face No. 
2, vis-a-vis to Lady 
Doncaster, née Miss 
Clara Ripples. 
When Mr. Verner 
died in—well, nev- 
er mind the exact 
date—nobody for a 
moment supposed 
that his family were 
left otherwise than 
very handsomely 
off. Indeed, Mrs. 
Verner herself had 
not the least idea 
that her husband 
had at any time 
deviated from tb 
safe and certai 
road of strict cov 
mercial prudeéai 
in any of his specu- 
lations. But when 
Mr. Verner'’s affairs 
came to be looked 
into it was discoy- 
ered that, had his 
life been prolonged 
by a month, inev- 
itable _ insolvency 
would have ensued. 
His death was in- 
deed so very sud- 
den, and the cir- 
cumstances attend- 
ing his death so ex- 
ceptionally peculiar 
—‘‘most peculiar, 
you know, my 
dear,” some of Mrs. 
Verner’s especially 
sympathetic friends 
remarked to each 
other—that rumors 
were not wanting to 
the effect that it 
would have been 
just possible to im- 
pugn the verdict of 
the jury, which was, 
as every one knows, 
**Death from natu- 
ral causes.” How- 
ever this may be, 
within a week after 
her husband's death 
Mrs. Verner awoke 
to a full sense of the 
fact that she was 
utterly and _irre- 
trievably ruined. 
The villa at Syden- 
ham had to be giv- 
en up immediately. 
The widow’s two 
sons at once ac- 
cepted their posi- 
tion, and, after they 
had seen their moth- 
er placed beyond the 


reach of absolute 
want, sold their 
commissions and 


did the best thing 
that two plucky and 
able-bodied young 
Englishmen could 
—emigrated. Miss 
Verner remained 
with her mother. 
The pair had taken 
a little cottage in a 
very tranquil little 
angle of Cornwall; 
and there is more 
than one pedestrian 
who remembers 
that, of all the hol- 
iday faces which he 
saw on the occasion 
of his western walk 
ing tour 
or three years ago, 
none fixed itself so 
firmly in his mem 
that which 
belonged to the daughter of the widow lady who 
lived in the little cottage a mile out of the fis! 


some two 


ory as 


ing hamlet of Gissamevey But the day whicl 
had robbed Mr. Verne f ‘ t t ed 
remained f e MM Ve 
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quired a few finishing strokes to be put upon the 
education of her only daughter, Ada—you may 
see her there exactly opposite Miss Verner. 
Would Miss Verner undertake the responsibili- 
ties of the post? Miss Verner did undertake 
them, and very gladly too. Mr. Ironstone had 
known her father, and Mrs, Ironstone was at one 
time a devoted friend of her mother's. Mrs. Iron- 
stone had no fault of any kind to find with her 
daughter's governess—a trifle too fond of admi- 
ration, the good lady would remark: which meant 
that visitors to the Ironstone establishment occa- 
sionally concentrated their attention upon the gov- 
erness, to the most unreasonable exclusion of the 
opulent manufacturer's heiress. But Ada Iron- 
stone was a good-hearted little creature, and de- 
voted to Edith. 

Llandudno was a watering-place which the 
Tronstones, in common with other of their order, 
greatly affected; and to Llandudno Miss Verner 
proceeded with the Ironstone establishment only 
one year after she had left the little Cornish cot- 
tage in which she had seen so much of quiet hap- 
piness and borne so much of tranquil sorrow 
with her mother. What could it have been that 
brought a certain Mr. Glanville—Percy Glanville 
—that year to Llandudno? ‘Twelve months 
since he had seen Edith Verner’s sweet face 
when making a tour of the West of England, 
and he had never forgotten it. What could it 
have been that made him procure with such anx- 
iety an introduction to the Ironstone ménage, 
and when procured make use of it so assiduous- 
ly? ‘*T'll lay you two to one,” said one of Mr. 
Ironstone’s junior business acquaintances, ‘that 
when Glanville leaves Llandudno there's an en- 
gagement in your establishment.” But Mr. 
Ironstone did not trouble himself to book the 
bet, and merely ordered a second bottle of claret. 
He did, however, mention the remark of his guest 
to his wife, who determined that for the future 
she would make her observations. She was 
faithful to her word. There was no doubt about 
it. Mr. Glanville was at the house very frequent- 
ly; and he used to meet Miss Ironstone, accom- 
panied by Miss Verner, much more frequently in 
her daily rambles in the direction of the Great 
Orme’s head than seemed absolutely necessary. 
One fine day Mrs. Ironstone intimated to her 
husband that something ought tobe done. Mrs. 
Ironstone even gave her opinion to her lord and 
master—Mrs. Ironstone was not a lady possessed 
of much tact or even perception—that he should 
point-blank interrogate Mr. Glanville on the sub- 
ject of his intentions. Now Mr. Ironstone, in 
his own parlance, ‘‘ did not care about that sort 
of thing.” However, he consented, and that 
same evening the wealthy manufacturer did put 
the fatal question to Perey Glanville. 

‘*My intentions, Sir?” repeated that young 
gentleman. ‘‘Upon my soul, I don’t know that 
they make much difference to you.” 

**Eh?” said Mr. Ironstone: “I assure you 
Ada’s happiness is a great—” 

‘“*My dear Sir,” replied Mr. Glanville, ‘‘I 
have a great esteem for your daughter, but I 
think there is some mistake. It is Miss Verner 
who has done me the honor to say that she will 
become my wife.” 

‘The devil!” said Mr. Ironstone. 

Percy declares that he shall never forget the 
expression of the Manchester magnate’s face. 
‘* However,” says Percy, when he tells, as he 
sometimes does, to a few of his most intimate 
friends the anecdote, ‘‘the old boy proved a 
brick of the first water; and as for Ada Iron- 
stone, she was Edith’s bride-maid, and is now 
my wife’s best friend.” 

That, if you please—left-hand side, top—is a 
genuine holiday face in more senses than one: a 
face that has brought sunshine into many a 
dreary home, and gladness to many an aching 
heart. We rather think that it was at a pleas- 
ant little watering-place on the east coast of En- 
gland that the Rev. Edward Oriel met Agnes 
Vanstone. He was emphatically the reverse of 
a marrying man, was the Rev. Edward. Plenty 
of caps had been set at him in Slocumb Pogis 
and jts immediate vicinity, but without the 
slightest effect. ‘The Slocumb Pogis gossips be- 
gan to say that he had vowed perpetual celibacy. 
Yet Mr. Oriel was no fanatical ritualist. His al- 
legiance to his Church was firm, because it was 
based not on emotion, but on principle; therefore 
it was not extravagant. ‘The man worked like a 
horse. Maiden ladies prescribed him a course 
of early hours, heavy teas, and calves’-foot jelly. 
The squire of Slocumb Pogis told him he should 
stick to port; the doctor recommended cod-liver 
oil and change of air. The latter he certainly 
wanted, and he took it—after much delay and 
with considerable reluctance. ‘The east coast 
watering-place already alluded to happened to 
be nearest his clerical charge, and thither, for 
that simple reason of proximity, he accordingly 
went. Very much, indeed, like a fish out of 
water did Mr. Oriel feel among the flaneurs, 
idlers, and fashionables of his holiday haunt. 
An old college chum, whom he casually met, in- 
troduced him to Mrs. Vanstone and her daugh- 
ter, and the Rev. Edward’s fate was as good as 
sealed. That simple holiday trip has made his 
—so the good man says—a holiday life. When 
Mr. Oriel returned to his duties at Slocumb 
Pogis it became generally rumored that the 
spinsters of the neighborhood might as well de- 
sist from their profitless enterprise of cap-setting. 
In other words, it was affirmed upon indisputa- 
ble authority that Mr. Oriel was engaged. The 
rector of Slocumb, who had been a systematic 
absentee for the last ten years, probably com- 
menced about this time to experience certain 
quailing of his ecclesiastical conscience for re- 
ceiving an income of eight hundred per annum, 
in consideration of which he paid his curate one 
hundred, and himself did nothing nor ever came 
near his parish. It was, perhaps, also fortunate 
for his conscience that by the death of an aged 
aunt he came into possession of some twenty 





thousand pounds. Accordingly the rector of 
Slocumb Pogis decided on resigning his living, 
and strongly recommended to its patron Mr. 
Oriel as his successor. ‘The same week that the 
Rev. Edward ‘‘read himself in” he married 
Agnes Vanstone. A good man took to himself 
a good wife, so say the poor of Slocumb Pogis 
parish ; and we are more than disposed to think 
that the poor of Slocumb Pogis are right in their 
estimate. 


Bonny Grace Anerly! that fair young face of . 


yours has known more of sorrow than is often 
crowded into the life of a century. We will not 
lift the curtain upon all your griefs. In that se- 
clusion which you have chosen you are troubled 
by no worldly anxieties. Yet, lost though you 
are to the eyes of all who knew and prized you, 
we will picture to ourselves your face as it was 
in the glad times that are gone—bright with mer- 
riment and smiles. We will dwell on it rather as 
it was than as it is, For us and to our fancy 
you shall still be not the life-saddened redigieuse 
who shuns the world, and to whom the world is 
as if it was not, but the glad, sunny maiden who 
brought with her joy wherever she went. Who 
shall say that your choice is wrong? Earth 
ceased to have any charms for you when the ter- 
rible news of that accident upon that awful Al- 
pine pass arrived. A father, a brother, and a 
lover—all whelmed in a sudden destruction. It 
was as a holiday face that he had first known 
yours—even as it shines forth in its patient and 
hopeful beauty upon us, to whom all that remains 
is your portrait and your memory. 
“Holiday faces on Alpine passes, 
Holiday faces on cockney Rhine; 


And ever so many in flow’ring 
Which round the Devonshire lanes entwine. 


“Holiday faces to Scarborough scramble, 

And many are dreaming on Windermere; 
But double as many in Jersey ramble, 
And more than all are on Margate pier.” 
So sings an agreeable versifier, whose stanzas we 
may conveniently invoke to relieve us of such de- 
tailed@escriptions as might be suitable in each 
one of these instances. But even thus there re- 
mains two more holiday faces at which we must 
glance. ‘To us mentally revolving divers holiday 
pastimes from croquet to cricket, from dinners 
to dancing, there rises a delightful vision of a 
level sward covered with a company of nine- 
teenth century Robin Hoods of both sexes, and 
some half dozen sets of targets ranged in order 
due. It is, in truth, the Midland Archery 
Ground of an eminent toxopholite club. An 
attractive spot, but dangerously seductive. In- 
sensibly your admiration becomes attracted from 
the skill which the fair markswomen display to 
the fair markswomen themselves, till at last the 
admiration acquires a more particular character 
than ever, and centres itself in some special one 
of that picturesquely clad group. Kate Arm- 
strong, we promise you, has fatally transfixed 
something else beside yonder target. She is as 
dead a shot at a heart as at the painted canvas, 
and there is more than one hopelessly sighing 
swain in the Midlands who bears painful evi- 
dence to the profound cunning with which she 
plies her art. Impressible young curates have 
gone down before her like nine-pins; she has 
turned away the affections of more than one eld- 
erly gentleman who boasts that at one past pe- 
riod of his existence he himself was no despica- 
ble shot; and, truth to tell, she is as proud of 
her powers with the bow and arrow which his 
mischievous mamma presented to Cupid as those 
with which she is duly supplied from Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s. It is a great field-day with the Down- 
shire toxopholites; it is pre-eminently a great 
field-day for Miss Kate Armstrong—something 
more than a field-day—of flirtation. Kate Arm- 
strong wins the first prize of the meeting, and the 
prize for the best gold. But it is a report gen- 
erally current among the toxopholites of Down- 
shire that she wins something else. However 
this may be, in six weeks from the day which we 
have in mind Miss Kate Armstrong became Mrs. 
Lancewood. She lives now in a pretty little 
country house somewhere out Norwood way. 
Her drawing-room is mainly furnished with her 
archery prizes, and she frequently contrives to 
get an afternoon’s shooting in the grounds of the 
Crystal Palace. 

‘There is one face remaining—that in the very 
centre of this holiday constellation. We will not 
say much about it, except that its owner is as 
good as her features bespeak her—a fact which 
we ourselves happen to have the best possible op- 
portunity of knowing better than most other peo- 
ple. Mr. Martin Tupper has informed us that 
he who rebuketh a wife rebuketh himself. Prob- 
ably the same remark that is applicable to cen- 
sure is applicable also to description. 





CLARA BARTON IN STRASBURG 
AND PARI», 


ANY of our readers will remember Miss 
Clara Barton, who exerted herself so ef- 
ficiently during the late war to identify the 
graves of the Union dead. Congress appropri- 
ated fifteen thousand dollars to aid her in the 
search, to which she contributed largely from 
her own resources; and her thoughtful care en- 
abled many to pay the last honors to those whose 
fate would otherwise have remained forever un- 
known. We are permitted to copy from a pri- 
vate letter, addressed by her to a friend in this 
city, the graphic story of an equally useful work 
which she is doing in the wake of the war that 
has devastated Europe. Miss Barton writes : 
For the first eight months I spent in Europe I 
can not say a satisfactory word. I was ill, and 
ill at ease, could find no good place, and had 
nothing pleasant to write to any one, and sent 
every letter under protest, feeling that I had no 
right to annoy my friends with my bundle of 
complaints, and that, on the whole, they would 
be more favored by my silence than my speech, 





From Geneva I went to the Mediterranean ; 
from there back to Geneva; from there to Berne, 
and made me a pleasant little home enongh, only 
that I was weak and nervous and restless and 
good for nothing; tried baths, etc., etc. Just 
then Prussia sounded the long roll, that Napo- 
leon was attacking her camp, and although it 
was none of ‘‘my funeral,” I could not remain 
quietly away. And the first I knew I was on 
my way to the field, even before there was a 
field. I was on my way to the Rhine before a 
gun was fired. I dig not think I would take any 
part, but I would simply go and stand on the 
edge of the field, and see how the day went when 
Europe made wars. Haguenau was fought, and 
I stood on the edge of the field; and something 
more: I saw the helmets piled upon the ground 
as thickly as the potatoes which were trodden 
out by the warring feet; and for six weeks I 
staid between the lines and did my best, which, 
I fear, was never too well. ‘Then I passed out 
one night among the sentries and made my way 
back to Switzerland. But there I found that 
the Grand Duchess of Baden had been telegraph- 
ing for me to come to her. And I turned back 
once more, and followed down the Rhine Valley 
to Carlsruhe, and passed my first evening with 
the Grand Duchess, who was establishing her 
hospitals, and wanted my opinions as an Amer- 
ican. If I were to attempt to describe to you 
the noble, lovely woman she is, I should only 
fail; but you must imagine the sweetest and best 
person you have ever known. I remained here 
some six weeks, the guest of the ladies of the 
court, and visited most of the Badish hospitals, 
either in company with her Royal Highness or 
by her escort, and usually passed my evenings, 
after eight o’clock, with her alone. What treats 
of intellectual goodness they were! All this time 
the bombardment of Strasburg was going on, 
and I waited day by day for its fall. At length 
it came, and I turned my steps thither, while the 
black, orange, and red flags of Germany were 
pushing out in songs of triumph from every win- 
dow and house-top from Carlsruhe to the Rhine. 
I need not tell you what it was to make my way 
through Prussian sentries, and enter the city with 
a victorious army on foot, over the fallen trees 
for miles—not an animal could pass—crossing 
the Rhine in a little row-boat with a trebly paid 
ferry-man. Itis the same old story of moving in 
the wake of marching armies, But at length 
the close of a day of untold fatigue brought me 
into the desolated and ruined city. It was not 
so badly demolished as Atlanta when I first saw 
that; but it was bad enough. There were 20,000 
persons that moment without shelter, living un- 
der boards leaned against the walls, and on the 
banks of the rivers, with neither food, fire, nor 
clothing, save the few rags in which they escaped 
from the flames of their burning buildings. 
They had lived in cellars half filled with stagnant 
water for almost three months, and consumption 
sat triumphant on countless brows and cheeks— 
mothers and children allthesame. My first visit 
was to the civil hospital; and here was a sight 
truly strange even to me in the line of hospitals 
and wounds. Between two and three hundred 
wounded women, wounded with shell, worse than 
the same number of wounds I have ever seen in 
men; little boys and girls and babies, with feet 
and hands off, lying there as patiently, bravely, 
and uncomplainingly as I have ever seen brave, 


| soldierly men. ‘These were as well nursed and 


provided as one could expect under the circum- 
stances; but how desolate! Nearly all had 
some of their family killed, some all; and the 
homes always destroyed, all lost, and left either 
to die, or go out when it was possible, friendless 
and bereft, to make a crippled way in a hard 
world. One feeble woman, brave, smiling, and 
cheerful, with both arms off at the shoulder, I re- 
member. I passed the day among them, took 
every name and condition, and turned back to 
Carlsruhe and the Grand Duchess, and laid my 
sad list in her lap. ‘Through the tears she asked 
me many things, and quietly we decided some; 
and the next morning I returned with a large 
delegation of ladies and gentlemen from the 
court, with a car load of clothing and food and 
money, and passed a day of general relief. ‘Then 
I decided to return myself and see what I could 
do by remaining a little with these unhappy peo- 
ple; and taking from Carlsruhe a young and 
most delightful girl as an assistant, I did return, 
and commenced to go among and find the wants 
and clothe the poor shivering wretches about me. 

Germany and Switzerland sent old clothes, and 
I purchased new, and had always something to 
bestow upon the hundreds who thronged my door 
every day. This was well for the first days, but 
directly I saw that this state of things must not 
continue ; these people had not been beggars be- 
fore, but self-sustaining. Now there was no hour 
of work for one of them; butif they begged through 
tye winter, al. pride would be crushed out, the 
children would have learned the habit, and beg- 
gars they would remain for evermore. Some- 
thing must be done to find work for these wom- 
en; their husbands had either been killed or were 
lying in German prisons, and many of them had 
from four to eight children. It seemed a hope- 
less task, and almost an insult to humanity to ask 
such a woman, living in the open street, with no 
fire in October, if she could sew for a living ; but 
I did ask them, and got for reply that some could 
and others could not; but I determined to try 
them, and purchased some materials for dresses 
and other warm garments; and after eleven 
o’clock one chilly night, when the hard day's 
work was completed, I put the scissors into my 
cloth, and cut some dress skirts of good dark 
wool. The next day I gave one to make to a 
woman who thought she could do it. The next 
day she returned it badly done; and I kept her, 
had her take it all out, and make it over in my 
presence. Then I paid her, and kept the skirt 
for a sample for the others, and gave six more, 
which were better done. I paid these for the 





work, and gave the garments to others more 
wretched and ignorant than they, who could not 
sew. From this I cut sacques, petticoats, gave 
yarn to knit, and directly it came to be known 
among the women that they could: earn money, 
and that I would pay them. This was a new 
idea, and they caught it. It was like a rope to 
a drowning man. And their demands for work 
became more pressing, and their appeals to me 
to save them and their children from beggary 
were stronger than ever had been their prayers 
for bread. I employed a young dress-maker, 
who cut continually, and gave to make the gar- 
ments as soon as cut. I accepted between forty 
and fifty women. This was as much as I thought 
I could undertake without help. And I had 
sometimes small gifts of material from Germany. 
Always the number became more a question of 
possibility, the demands more pressing. I was 
alone with my young assistant. No American 
here, no one to aid or counsel me, but my con- 
science would not permit me to lay down such a 
work. I saw that the families of forty women, 
which comprised more than two hundred per- 
sons, were entirely held up from want, suffering, 
and beggary by my single thought and act. And 
always 1 hoped that some one would come and 
find me, and lay my work before our people. 
How often I took up my pen to do it myself, 
and laid it down again in disgust at telling my 
own story! I knew my work wag good and true 
and practical, but how could I say so to all the 
world! This was before America had taken a 
step in aid of the sufferers of the war; but I knew 
well she would do so, and I felt the great neces- 
sity of having some plan in readiness for the wise 
and proper distribution of the charities which I 
knew she would eventually bestow. 

I left my work, and traveled in the rain to 
Switzerland, clear to the coast of France, and 
back to the North Sea, attempting to rouse the 
American diplomatics here to form an American 
organization in aid of America at home, which 
would receive the supplies and means, and go 
personally over the fields of France, and use 
their means in a practical and American man- 
ner, as their own work, and do some credit to 
the nation. But they were all lazy or timid, 
and feared that some of the work would come 
upon themselves ; and I could not accomplish 
my plan, but came down from Brussels to Metz 
the day of its surrender, and passed a few days 
there, and back to my work at Strasburg, dis- 
couraged with all but my own hands, which I 
knew would be faithful to me. I went on and 
on, until at Christmas the ‘‘ Comité de Secours” 
of Strasburg, which had raised large sums of 
money, which they distributed in direct charity, 
began to observe the effect of my work, but not 
knowing me at all, supposed I had a large so- 
ciety of ladies, but decided to make an acquaint- 
ance if possible. This comité was composed of 
thirty or forty of the leading and most wealthy 
men of the city. They sent a deputation to visit 
my rooms, where they found myself and young 
assistant, with workers, materials, etc. ‘They 
seemed astonished at the size of the affair, and 
asked me who was president of our society. I 
said we had none. Who wassecretary? Again 
I said we kept our own accounts; and I passed 
the books over for inspection. They compli- 
mented them and the manner in which they 
were kept. I said they were accurate. But, 
puzzled by my replies, they waited a little, and 
asked who was our treasurer. I replied that, as 
we had no funds, we had no need of a treasurer. 
They were stupefied, but desired to call again 
next day; but this time with the urgent request 
that I would help them to organize something 
like my work in connection with theirs. ‘They 
deplored the fact that they only made beggars of 
their own people, while a strange woman, un- 
known to all, should have come to hold them 
above it, and help them up to a moral elevation 
from which their system was daily casting them 
down, and that they had never seen this. They 
were humble, and acted like noble men, as they , 
were, and not above receiving instruction—if one 
might call it so—from a woman and a stranger. 
I said I would help them, and directly enlarged 
my work to act in connection with them. ‘They 
no longer permitted me to pay my bills for stufts 
and work, and sent me such women as they found 
most needy. I enlarged my number of cutters 
to some eight or ten dress-makers and tailors ; 
and from that time the number of working-wom- 
en has increased to two hundred and seventy- 
five, who make about two thousand garments 
per week, of all sizes and kinds, for men, wom- 
en, boys, girls, and babies, of the best and most 
serviceable material I can purchase for the wear 
of poor and working people. The work of a 
week is all received on Thursday afternoon. 
Each article is examined, and if not well done, 
returned to be better made, and the often igno- 
rant woman taught how to do it. The work is 
well and handsomely done. They are all paid 
the ordinary price, and the amount given out is 
as nearly equal as possible. ‘These women have 
large families: over nineteen kundred persons 
are sustained by the money paid from my table 
every week, All these would eat the bread of 
charity or go without were I to stop this work. 
Now. they are industrious and self-supporting, 
and the garments which they make (nineteen 
hundred a week) are distributed among the poor 
who have lost all. They are each estimated at 
the real cost, and given as a part of the ‘‘se- 
cours” due the sufferers. More than tgn thou- 
sand persons have been clothed by the work of 
my women since last October, not in old, worn- 
out, ill-fitting rags, which, while they covered, de- 
graded; but new, strong, well-made, serviceable, 
and handsome garments, which one may wear 
and not feel like a beggar. 

But in all this time my early fears have been 
realized, and my prophecies proved true. I 
have seen my country raise its funds for charity, 
with no one prepared to execute the charity. 
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The sails have whitened the winter waves of the 
Atlantic; the ships have come and gone, some 
sold at a sacrifice to speculators before reaching 
their destination, because there was no one to 
receive them ; and the gifts have been distributed 
without system, and, so far as one could clearly 
see, without especial result. Nothing has been 
done in a way to hold up or elevate the people 
of a sinking nation. And America, although 
she has given her thousands (and that through 
honest hands), has made no mark for herself, 
and done no one work in her own practical way. 
Nothing which will pass into history, nothing 
which makes her influence and character felt 
among other nations. 

My proud heart has often wearied over this, 
often been sore, and often the nights have been 
long and restless. How I have longed for my 
countrymen and women to do something in this 
matter which others besides. themselves could 
quote! If no more, I have longed for them to 
come......and find this American work made 
ready to their hands, and take it up as their 
own, and spread its benefits out over wretched 
France. 1 would have given it to them with its 
months of buried toil, and its organization al- 
most as perfect as the planets, and rejoiced to 
lose my own name in it for that of America. 
And how often within the last four months, when 
I have seen princes, princesses, and sovereigns, 
who have come far to see my work-rooms and 
copy from them—after standing for hours among 
my women as they brought and took their work 
—turn away with a shake of the head, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘Only an American could have organized 
something like this,” my heart has beat for a 
moment with pride for my nation, and fell again 
like lead when I remembered my poor self all 
alone in it, with not only no American near me, 
but not one American on the face of the earth 
knew that such a thing existed—that in it was 
not a dollar of American money but my own, 
not the weight of an American finger but mine. 
How small, isolated, and alone I felt! 

June 9.—My work in Strasburg is finished, 
faithfully finished, I believe ; and about ten days 
ago I filled eight enormous boxes and sent them 
on to Paris. Dorr took them as he left for 
home, and I followed next day, and have located 
myself in one of the most badly destroyed por- 
tions, and am clothing people as fast as possible. 
I think it a significant fact that the poor, muti- 
lated, homeless, widowed women of Strasburg 
should have enabled me to take forward from 
the work of their hands 4000 garments, a gift 
to their suffering sisters in Paris ; there is a deep- 
er sentiment than mere matter of fact in that. 
That is as I would have had it all over France ; 
and I would have had America to be the main- 
spring and conveyer of these good gifts to a 
struggling sister republic. 

I must not attempt to tell you of this wretch- 
edly destroyed city, or I shall let this poor letter 
lie another month upon my table. The fires are 
scarcely out in the vaultsofthe Tuileries; only the 
day before yesterday as I passed I saw the smoke 
curling slowly up from the piles of rubbish heap- 
ed within the blackened walls. I have now seen 
all the most important and heavily bombarded 
cities of this terrible war, and seen them all 
fresh in their misery, and done my little portion 
for each one. If I were a writer I should have 
something to write; if I were a speaker I should 
have something to tell; but alas! I can do nei- 
ther well; so many do both so much, so much, 
better, that I dare not attempt to enter the lists 
with them. I can only wait afar and remember 
what I have lived through and witnessed, and 
leave to the gifted to describe to admiring readers 
and auditors what they themselves have only 
read and imagined. Many an audience will be 
held breathless by descriptions drawn from care- 
ful reading of the very scenes which I have wit- 
nessed and lived among: so goes the world. 





WORTH WHILE FOR WOMEN 
TO KNOW. 


‘*TNVERY wise woman,” says Solomon, 

**buildeth her house.” But there are 
many wise or, at least, not foolish women now- 
adays who not only don’t build or help to build 
their homes, but don’t know how they should be 
done. If they understood some practical details 
of house-building there would be fewer slightly 
made, uncomfortable, inconvenient houses. Es- 
pecially the finishing ought to be looked after by 
the mistress of a house. She knows what color 
of paint is going to wear well for nursery and din- 
ing-room, and how the pantry should be arranged. 
It is singular that women are so indifferent to oc- 
cupations which touch their peculiar surround- 
ings. Wenever hear of a woman architect, or in- 
door painter, or upholsterer. The consequence 
is that we have warped doors and furniture ; blis- 
tering walnut paint; unhandy arrangements of 
stairs leading into bath-rooms (actually I have 
known a practical carpenter build his own house 
with the bath-room for a side passage); kitchens 
in the middle of the house, or in the next yard, 
either too close or too far off ; narrow stairs; and 
sinks with the drain in the elevated end—blun- 
ders which vex a woman's soul from year’s end 
to year’s end, but which she never thinks of rem- 
edying by prevention, by applying herself to the 
correction of such details while her house is build- 
ing. She ought to know as much about plaster and 
paint as she does about wall-paper and curtains ; 
for it is much more important that the walls 
should be warm and dry, and the paint durable, 
than that her parlor should have French satin 
paper, and the bedrooms be finished off in Pom- 
padour chintzes. 

When the first rough coat of plaster is on the 
walls of a house, and the doors and window-cas- 
ings up, a woman’s province is ready for her over- 
sight. If it suits her to have the work completed 
sn the most economical manner possible, let the 





walls be washed with this sizing: Two pounds of 
glue in hot water, which is reduced with eight 
gallons of cold, and thickened with twelve pounds 
of whiting. This gives a smooth finish, which 
can be washed in cold water, instead of needing 
to be whitened every year. It is applied with a 
whitewash-brush, and forms a smooth coat to 
receive paper; or it may remain, for kitchens 
and servants’ rooms, tinting it pale gray with a 
little cobalt. Where there is a. suspicion of damp 
walls neither paper nor wash will last, and no ap- 
plication will be tolerable but a water-proof paint. 
For painting, a woman who is ambitious enough 
to attempt the work herself needs a low chair, 
supported by boards laid on trestle-work or 
benches, which may be changed for lower ones 
as she reaches the base of the wall. A paint-pot 
must be provided, which may be made of a white- 
lead can, with thick wire bail put in, and a hook 
attached to hang it on any convenient projection. 
A number 5 brush, partly worn, is best for inside 
work, as new brushes are too soft. When lay- 
ing aside work, cover the paint in the can with 
cold water to keep the dust off, and hang the 
brushes in it so that the heads will be covered. 
In laying on paint dip the brush only an inch into 
the paint, and tap it once or twice against the sides 
to let surplus flakes fall off, then make straight 
strokes of the brush with the grain of the wood, 
not against it, drawing downward on vertical and 
from left to right on horizontal surfaces. Carry 
the brush off, not lift, at the end of each stroke. 
Make the first coat the lightest and thinnest one, 
stopping all cracks and holes with putty after it is 
dry. Paint all crevices, bevels, and beadings, 
before you do the flat surfaces next them, with 
a full brush. Work the paint well into the wood 
by passing the brush vigorously back and forth 
when each coat is on. For sashes and fine work 
use a number 4 brush, and carry it only one 
way, not back and forth. Protect glass in sash- 
es, and walls at the side of mouldings, by tack- 
ing a strip of pasteboard several inches wide 
against the surface next the work to catch dashes 
of paint. 

If spots of mildew or blisters appear on wall- 
paper in a room where steam does not pene- 
trate, do not try to save the paper, but strip it 
off, and apply a delicate tint mixed with boiled 
linseed-oil, to every gallon of which a quarter of 
a pound of glue has been added, first softened by 
heat, with a very little water to prevent it from 
burning. Another more effectual coating is made 
of five pounds of rubber melted in a gallon of 
boiled linseed-oil. The mixture should be heated 
in a tin kettle suspended in boiling water, so that 
it will not take fire. Coat the wall with this, 
reducing, if necessary, by more oil, and paint or 
paper above it. One gallon of the preparation 
should coat fifty yards of surface, and never be 
penetrated by moisture. One gallon of the oil 
and glue requires twenty pounds of dry paint 
ground in it to give two coats to forty square 
yards of surface. Use nothing but boiled oil for 
inside work ; the raw requires nearly a season to 
dry. A good drying oil is made by boiling one 
ounce of sugar of lead, and the same of sulphate 
of zinc, with two ounces each of litharge, red-lead, 
and umber, in a gallon of linseed-oil, till it will 
scorch a feather. White-lead gives the most 
body to paint, and is most durable, but turns yel- 
low, and is apt to be mixed with inferior pig- 
ment. Zinc-white is the purest color. Three 
coats are desirable on inside work for lasting fin- 
ish. The first is called the priming, and is the 
only coat in which oil should be used, for in the 
upper coats it is apt to turn yellow by exposure 
to the air. ‘The cheapest priming is given by a 
coat of oil on-which whiting is rubbed, filling all 
the pores of the wood with a thin putty, which 
preserves it well, and leaves a smooth surface for 
paint. A good common finish is given by mix- 
ing a second coat of zinc-white with enough oil 
to moisten it, and reducing with naphtha; then a 
third coat of zinc in naphtha, with one-third Dam- 
mar varnish. This gives the glossy white so dear 
to neat housewives. The most expensive and du- 
rable white finish is thus given: One coat of shel- 
lac varnish; four coats of pure zinc ground in 
oil and mixed with turpentine, each coat well 
dried, and the whole rubbed down with pumice ; 
and finally two coats of French zine in varnish. 
This is hard, shining, and fine as enamel. 








THE SCHOOL-MASTER. 


HE peculiarities of the school-master are 
generic. Knowing nothing of the world or 

the cares of business, the anxieties caused by the 
fluctuation of markets, or of professional rivalry, 
having but few associations as a rule among their 
equals, and their experience being very much 
confined to the little sphere which acknowledges 
them the undisputed monarch, how should they 
be other than consequential and dogmatic? We 
would also account for some of the idiosyncrasies 
of the teacher, inasmuch as, while the generation 
of children he has accompanied passibus equis 
through their elementary curriculum go out into 
the world, free from the restraint which inthralled 
them while under tutors and governors, they pass 
under new conditions, and thenceforth have, in 
& measure, to take charge of themselves and ac- 
quire a new experience, he remains a child with 
their successors. ‘‘ Hardly any thing,” says a 
thoughtful writer, ‘‘is so fatal to continuous 
mental growth as constant contact with imma- 
ture minds. It is the intellectual equivalent of 
keeping low company. A person whose life is 
passed among children or boys can hardly be ex- 
pected to avoid the blunder of supposing that the 
superiority of which he is continually made con- 
scious is absolute, and not relative. The feeling 
that he has to be constantly setting them an ex- 
ample is almost certain to delude him into the 
belief that he has an example to set, whereas, in 
fact, his knowledge of life is often little wider, 
while his conjectures about it are less lively, than 





those of his pupils. There is no one thing which 
it is more important for persons connected with 
education to remember than the truth that edu- 
cation is only a preparation for life, and that the 
life that lies beyond it is utterly unlike it, is very 
partially known to any one, and is in general 
particularly little known to themselves.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ik these hot August days we look about for cool 

topics with which to refresh ourreaders. They 
are very scarce, to be sure—few to be had at any 
price within the boundaries of New York city. 
And the minds of most = lead them to a 
perpetual consultation of the thermometer on 
the hottest days, an incessant fanning, and a con- 
tinual thinking, ‘‘ Oh, how hot it is!” —all which 
tend to make one more uncomfortable, if not 
actually to increase the heat of the body. One 
of the most refreshing items we have read lately 
is an account of the intense cold experienced by 
the scientific party who spent last winter on 
Mount Washington. The details are given in 
the official report of their experiences and ob- 
servations, which has just been issued. One of 
the yn pa made the following record on a cer- 
tain cool day: 


“‘Find that I froze my fingers while sawing off a 
piece of pork for our ‘Sunday baked beans ;’ was out 
only five minutes. It was like cutting into a block of 
gypsum to saw off that piece of pork....Our butter- 
tubs stand in the outer room. This morning we cut a 
piece of butter for breakfast, using a chisel and ham- 
mer. It was like cutting into a stone.” 


Again he writes: 


“The valleys are full of stratus clouds; charged 
with frost as they are, occasionally sweeping over the 
summit, the Co ema cover one in a moment—hair, 
beard, and clothing; when the face is exposed it feels 
like the touch of a hotiron. To breathe this frosty air 
is very unpleasant. A full inhalation causes a severe 
coughing fit.” 

We have doubts about the breath of “frosty 
air” being specially ‘“‘unpleasant’’ this August 
day. What is unpleasant is the allusion toa “‘ hot 
iron.” When there is not a particle of air stir- 
ring it is rather invigorating to think of wind 
$5 howling, screeching, and roaring through the 
building,”’ of its suddenly lulling away, and then 
as suddenly _—— strength to ‘ blow as if it 
would hurl the house from the summit of the 
mount.” We would be glad to explain fully to 
our readers how the scientific party managed to 
keep warm; but to do this it would be necessary 
to make sundry allusions to ‘‘ red-hot stoves,”’ 
and we think the effect might be injurious while 
midsummer is upon us. 





The proposal made by one of the faculty of 
Williams College, Massachusetts, that women 
should be admitted as students into that insti- 
tution, has excited general attention throughout 
the country. Amherst has also taken progress- 
ive steps. Ata recent meeting of the trustees, 
after a protracted discussion, the question of 
the admission of women into the college was 
referred to a committee consisting of President 
Stearns, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and Rev. 
Dr. Paine, of Holden, who will thoroughly in- 
vestigate the subject, and report in October. 





During the dreadful days through which Paris 
has passed a little girl scarcely eight years old 
was arrested as she was in the act of throwing 
petroleum into a cellar. There is something 
very sad in the reply she made to some interrog- 
atives, showing as it does to what extent the 
hands of little children wrought ruin in their 
owncity. ‘* Ah,” said the child, ‘‘you will have 
enough to do if you want to take us all up, for 
there are 8000 of us, and some smaller than I am.” 





“The Beleaguered Cook”? is the name of a cu- 
rious specimen of literature which made its ap- 
pearance during the siege of Paris. It treats of 
the culinary art under the limits imposed upon 
it by the siege. 





The reconstruction of the house of M. Thiers, 
with the veranda, the hot-houses, and the gar- 
dens, will cost more than ,000 frances; and 
lost furniture and the works of art destroyed 
— to about 300,000 francs. Total, 1,150,000 
rancs. 





A delicate task it was to select fram two thou- 
sand young ladies of Berlin one who should have 
the honor of presenting the golden laurel wreath 
and delivering the ode of welcome to the Em- 
peror William upon his entrance into his capi- 
tal. More than that number, however, made 
application for the position; and the one finally 
intrusted with the task was selected not only be- 
cause of her great beauty, but also because she 
had distinguished herself during the war as a 
hospital nurse. The Emperor will hereafter take 
care of the lady, and in case of her marriage give 
her a dower of $5000. 





Chignons, plaits, and curls may now be made 
of a most unobjectionable material—namely, 
spun glass. This is the very latest substitute for 
hair. 





A “Boston party” visited the Nevada silver 
mines not many months ago. On coming out 
of the tunnel one of the gentlemen offered the 
guide—who chanced to be one of the principal 
owners of the mine—half a dollar for his trouble. 
The miner looked at the money a moment, and 
then, turning to the donor, said, ‘‘ May I ask you 
how much you are estimated at home to be 
worth ?”’ 

“About twenty-five thousand dollars,” re- 
plied the Bostonian. 

“‘ Well,’ said the miner, “I guess I won’t take 
your half dollar; I made a quarter of a million 
here last month.” 


Kaulbach’s famous cartoon of ‘‘The Great 
Reformation,” for which its present owner paid 
$25,000, enjoys the honor of being rolled up and 
stowed away in one of the cotton mills at Fall 
River. The owner has been offered a larger sum 
than he gave for the cartoon, but refuses to sell 
at any price. 





America may lose the honor so long claimed 
that maize, or Indian corn, is indigenous to its 
soil. It haslately been contested, and recent in- 
vestigations of certain Chinese records are cited 





to prove that it was cultivated in China prior 
to the discovery of America. Chinese authors 
maintain that it came originally from countries 
west of China, grid that it was introduced into 
that country lohg before the first arrival of the 
Portuguese in 1517. 


It must be a peculiar aggravation to fall heir 
to $150,000 when in prison. Such, however, is 
the fate of an inmate of Auburn prison. The 
criminal’s term there will soon expire; but then 
he will be tried on an indictment for robbery at 
Syracuse. So it is doubtful if he derives much 
pleasure from his wealth at present. 





Writers on health must be careful how they 
recommend innovations which disturb domestic 
peace. A country editor, who carries concealed 
weapons, is searching for the writer who sent 
his wife a circular recommending that carpets 
should be taken up and beaten every month. 





An exchange asserts that “forty women of all 
sexes”’ are enrolled in the Texas Female Suffrage 
Society. 





A Portland man, by having his wits about him, 
and a plentiful supply of eggs, saved the life of 
his wife a week or two ago. She had swallowed 
a dose of corrosive sublimate by mistake, and 
the frightened neighbors had given heroverforas 
good as dead, when her husband, fortunately re- 
turning home, promptly administered the whites 
of fifteen eggs, which completely neutralized the 
poison. 





Samovar is the name given to a large sort of 
urn which adorns the Russian tea-table. In the 
centre of this urn is a tube, into which hot coal 
is introduced, which keeps the water constantly 
boiling. A strong infusion, nearly essence of 
tea, is made in a small tea-pot, a small quantity 
of which is poured into tumblers, and each guest 
adds water and sugar to his taste. The Russians 
say that tea which makes only a land voyage is 
much superior to that which passes over the sea. 





Holland ladies, remarks a recent writer, do a 
great deal of house-work in the early morning, 
and throughout the day; they disdain to have 
done for them what they can do for themselves. 
Until ‘‘coffee-drinking,”’ at twelve o’clock, a 
visitor must expect to see little of the ladies. 
The pickling and preserving, the preparation of 
fruit for the table, those mighty dishes of beans 
and pease, the side-dishes and other delicacies for 
the day, all bear signs of a delicate touch and a 
cultivated intelligence. 





The following specimen of Chicago “ person- 
als” may afford a useful hint to editors of news- 
papers: “T. J. Falls was his name, And I shall 
not deny, With regard to the same, That he 
came from Shanghai, And he put up last night 
at the Sherman, Considerably close to the sky.”’ 
And while touching upon poetical topics, we 
may as well show what a Western journalist 
succeeded in producing when he drew upon his 
memory for quotations about woman. It was 
this: ‘‘Oh, woman, in our hours of ease, Un- 
certain, coy, and hard to please; But seen too 
oft, familiar with her face, We first endure, then 
pity, then embrace.”’ Shades of Scott and Pope, 
defend us! 





Some parents have a theory that children 
should not cry, and this theory they endeavor 
to carry out by striving to suppress in their 
young children the natural expression of pain 
by inculcating fortitude. Doubtless this is use- 
ful to a certain extent, anda definite distinction 
should be made between the crying that comes 
from pain and that which is the mere outburst 
of angry feeling. A French physician has pub- 
lished a lengthy essay on the advantages of 
groaning and crying in general. He contends 
that these are two grand operations by which 
nature allays anguish; that patients who give 
way to their natural feelings more speedily re- 
cover from accidents.and surgical operations 
than those who suppose it unworthy a man to 
betray such symptoms of cowardice as either to 
groan or cry. He tells of a man who reductd 
his pulse from one hundred and twenty-six to 
sixty in the course of a few hours by giving full 
vent to his emotions. If this is true parents 
may well show indulgence to their children in 
this respect, and allow nature to relieve from 
physical and mental pain. 





What cures one person of some disease or dif- 
ficulty will not always cure another who is ap- 
parently affected in the same way. Yet it is 
worth while to know remedies which have been 
successfully used, particularly in such a trouble- 
some and fickle disturbance as neuralgia. A re- 
lieved New England gentleman says: ‘“ Take 
two large table-spoonfuls of Cologne, and two 
tea-spoonfuls of fine salt; mix them together 
in a small bottle. Every time you have any 
acute affection of the facial nerves, or ne.rai- 
gia, simply breathe the fumes from the bottle 
through your nose, and you will be immediately 
relieved.” 





“The chest of a well-proportioned man has 
been known to expand three inches, by a@tual 
measurement, in as many weeks after arriving 
in Colorado.”’ Such is the statement, though 
we did not measure the man. The air of Colo- 
rado Territory is pure and rare, partly owing to 
its great elevation above the level of the sea. 
One breathes faster and fuller in consequence, 
and the breathing apparatus is strengthened by 
exercise. That climate is ccnsierl excellent 
for bronchial and pulmonary diseases, though 
an invalid who seeks permanent restoration 
must abide there permanently. 





Young writers for the public journals would 
do well to practice curtailing the beginning and 
end of each article they prepare after it is fini-h- 
ed. No matter how necessary your introduc- 
tion seems, or how beautiful your exordium, cut 
them off. This will leave the supstance of what 
you have really got to sav, which, after all, is 
what people want to reau, and therefore what 
editors want to publish. An experienced editor 
says that almost every article presented by un- 
practiced writers to magazines, no matter how 
admirable the subject, drifts to leeward for one 
or two pages before the writer gets steerage-way 
on his thoughts, and the reader learns to what 
point the writer wants to sail. 
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A STROLL ON SHINGLETON BEACH, 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


 ® was easy enough to see that the post-bag 
which had been just deposited upon the break- 
fast-table at Poynings had not brought any par- 
ticularly welcome news. ‘The intelligent domes- 
tic who came up within a few minutes of the ar- 
rival of the letters to ask at what hour the car- 
riage should come round opined at once, and 
opined rightly, that something was wrong. ‘The 
Rey..Mr. Poynings—the master of Poynings was 
a clergyman who considered that he had render- 
ed sufficient service to his Church, and had now 
retired upon his laurels and his private means, 
which were more than considerable—found fault 
with the coffee. It was not drinkable, he said ; 
and life without coffee was not, in the opinion 


' of this reverend critic, worth having. Mrs, Poyn- 


ings exhibited her general dissatisfaction with 
censuring the atmosphere. Such a June, she de- 
clared, she had never known. Mr. Poynings’s 
footman—a shrewd observer—felt quite satisfied 
with himself that when his master condemned 
the mocha, and his mistress the climate, the true 
and real ground of grievance was something dif- 
ferent from either. An open letter lay before 
Mr. Poynings, and an uncracked egg was on 
Mrs. Poynings’s plate. Directly John,.the foot- 
man, reached the servants’ hall he put a leading 
uestion to the butler, ‘‘’Arris, did ye see who 
the letter was from? Master's in a regular tak- 
ing with something this morning; and I s’pect 
it’s that post-bag.” But the sagacious. Harris 
could not explain why it should be the post-bag, 
for the only letters which it contained were, he 
declared, tradesmen’s circulars, with one excep- 
tion, and that was an envelope directed in a lady's 
hand, and was, he thought, from Miss Minna. 
Nevertheless John was right and Harris was 
wrong. It was, as the penetrative footman had 
so shrewdly suspected, the post-bag which was 
the cause of the 
discomfiture in 
the __ breakfast- 
room. ‘The cof- 
fee was, as usual, 
excellent, and as 
for the weather 
—well, it was not 
worse than in 
England June 
weather very oft- 
en is. That en- 
velope, lirected 
in the feminine 
MS., from avhom 
did it come? 
Both Mr. and 
Mrs, Poynings, if 
they were favored 
with a very abun- 
dant share of the 
good things of 
this world, knew 
also not a little of 
this world’s sor- 
rows. ‘Two sons, 
and two only, 
they had. Each 
had gone wrong, 
andeach was now 
removed beyond 
the possibility of 
repairing hiserror 
on this side . of 
thegrave. Dick 
Poynings, whom 
his father hoped 
to see at least 
on the episcopal 
bench, achieved 
when he was at 
Oxford the repu- 
tation of being 
the best steeple- 
chase rider that 
the under-graduate world had ever known. 
But here the academical distinction of the 
young man ended.. When he took his degree 
the only substantial evidence of university edu- 
cation that he took with him was a very prét- 
ty number of debts. ‘They were all paid by Mr. 
Poynings, who went up to Oxford with his so- 
licitor for the occasion, and whose outspoken 
opinions on the iniquity of encouraging mere 
boys to run into debt are still remembered by 
more than one tradesman on the Isis. Eventu- 
ally Dick Poynings went to the Cape. His fate 
was not an unusual one. The hero of a hundred 
fights is run over and killed by a hansom cab ; 
and the man who has returned home alive and 
untouched by the most trying climate in the 
word by degrees succumbs to the slow poison 
of his friends’ Champagne. Dick Poynings, who 
had braved the perils of endless steeple-chases 
on the most incurable of Oxford screws, was rid- 
ing over some land which he had bought for farm- 
ing purposes, when a dense fog came on: his 
horse stumbled and fell; the rider was precipi- 
tated against’a stone, and was killed almost in- 
stantaneously. ‘The end of Charles Poynings, 
the other son, was more tragic. ‘The lad had al- 
ways exhibited a penchant for play. One fine 
morning about ten years ago the body of a young 
Englishman was found in the Black Forest, near 
Baden, quite dead, with a bullet through his 
head. The young Englishman happened to be 
Mr. Chatles Poynings. It was known that he 
had played heav:'v and lost seriously on the pre- 
vious night. Ther ~ould probably have been a 
scandal, but the pruc..”” authorities hushed the 
matter up, and nobody choscht any more about 
it, except, indeed, his father axd mother. Now 
the effect of sorrow is to sour: ihe effect, that 
is, on every other temperament than the purely 
angelic ; and sorrows are souring—it may: seem 
strange, but it is very true—in exact proportion 
to the worldly prosperity of their victims, ‘The 








death of their two sons had quite caused the glad- 
ness and joy of their parents’ lives to be utterly 
extinguished. 

No doubt there was wild blood in the Poyn- 
ingses’ veins; but that was no consolation to the 
bereaved father and mother. It was a strange 
and perhaps unfortunate coincidence which gave 
them when their sorrow was darkest and most 
hopeless a new object for care and thought. Mr. 
Poynings’s sister, Mrs. Temple, died, and, dying, 
left her only son, Harry Temple, to her brother's 
care. ‘The charge was accepted with a certain 
sense of relief, and the boy became a kind of son 
to his uncle and aunt. But his subsequent ca- 
reer was far from satisfactory. He, too, showed 
himself to have inherited a dash of the Poynings 
blood. But there had been as yet nothing dis- 
astrous. He was in debt already, but that was 
a matter of course. He had left Oxford with a 
character that may not have been beyond re- 
proach, but a character which was still the reverse 
of discreditable. But the worst of Harry Temple 
was that he would not settle down. Profession- 
ally a barrister, he was in reality a lounger, and 
he was nothing more. He betted a little and he 
played a little; he was popular and he was ex- 
travagant. But he was only five-and-twenty. 
Perhaps Mr. and Mrs. Poynings expected of 
their nephew, toward whom their hearts yearned, 
more than they ought. They certainly expected 
more than the result justified. 

‘*T can’t understand it—upon my word of hon- 
or I can not,” said Mr. Poynings, on the morn- 
ing to which we have already alluded, taking up 
the letter contained in the envelope directed in 
the feminine MS. 

“*It is very bad indeed, very!” repeated Mrs. 
Poynings; ‘‘and yet it might have been worse. 
Do you not think, Richard, yourself that it might 
have been worse ?” 

‘* Worse!” echoed the old man, ‘can any thing 
be worse than black ingratitude such as this ?” 








and go to Shingleton. It’s just the climate to 
add twenty years to your life.” 

It was an odd thing that the letter which Mr. 
Henry Temple had addressed to his uncle, and 
which was still unanswered, was dated Shingle- 
ton. The medical recommendation was accepted 
and acted on; and in less than a week Mr. 
and Mrs. Poynings were’ installed at Shingle- 
ton. 

A pretty spot, gnd one which has, as all the 
world knows, acquired a marvelous amount of 
popularity in an incredibly short time. Invalids 
repair to Shingleton for its invigorating breezes ; 
young men and strong for its pleasant society, 
and its wonderful opportunity to the yachtsman. 
Shingleton is also especially favored by wedded 
couples whoare in the full celebration of their hon- 
ey-moons. There is enough of distraction to pre- 
vent Edwin becoming heartily ennuyé with An- 
gelina. But not so much that he is tempted away 
prematurely from her side. For the wedded 
couple, fresh from the altar, complete solitude is 
an utter blunder. ‘The face which would bore 
you in the desert acquires additional charm when 
set off by human accompaniments. If you de- 
cide upon spending a week at Shingleton this 
summer you will act wisely if you put up at the 
Mere Hotel. It overlooks the sea. Its arrange- 
ments are excellent. It is always full, but it is 
never crowded; mine host is obliging, and the 
waiters know their work. Ifyou wish for seclusion 
you can have it ; and if you wish for society, there 
is the table d’héte, and most agreeable impro- 
vised dances are subsequently devised in the sa- 
loon. Mr. and Mrs. Poynings had sent on a serv- 
ant to engage rooms, and by a lucky chance they 
were obtained. Not, however, those which ex- 
actly suited the somewhat whimsical tempera- 
ment of the reverend gentleman. Mr. Poynings 
was placed on the drawing-room floor, and he 
would have preferred the ground. But the suite 
on the ground-floor, the waiter informed Mr. 











A STROLL ON SHINGLETON BEACH. 


‘We will just look at the letter which had given 
rise to these observations. Directed though the 
envelope was by a writer who was not Henry 
Temple, the communication which it contained 
was from that gentleman for all that. The writer 
prefaced his epistle by a statement to the effect 
that he was well aware that the news which he 
had to convey would surprise, and possibly pain, 
his uncle; that he (the writer) admitted fully 
and unreservedly that he had acted hastily, per- 
haps wrongly. Still he hoped for pardon. Ina 
word, he had married. He had known the young 
lady for some little time, and he hoped that his 
uncle and aunt would accept her as niece. 

‘* Astounding impudence,” Mr. Poynings had 
murmured, when he-came to this -portion.of the 
letter. ‘‘‘ Perfect lady,’ of course. When a 
young scamp marries in haste the first girl he 
sees, of course she is a ‘ perfect lady,’” sneered 
Mr. Poynings. 

But the sneer was misplaced. For Ethel 
Temple, who was last week Ethel Nesbitt, was a 
lady in every sense of that word, though her 
mother had been an actress—she had gone to 
her rest when Ethel was scarcely three years old 
—and her father was a half-pay captain, the in- 
dependence of whose life was only tempered by 
his impecuniosity. ‘ 

By mutual and tacit consent scarcely another 
word was said that morning by Mr. or Mrs. 
Poynings on the subject of their nephew’s letter. 

“I suppose this is her writing,” said the rev- 
erend master of Poynings, reading the envelope, 
which, as has been said, was uot addressed by 
Mr. Henry Temple. 


IL. 


Change of air, {nat was the necessity Mr. Poyn- 
ings’s medical man impressed upon his patient. 

‘*My dear Sir, there must be complete and 
entire change of air. The sea would do you a 
world of good, Take my advice, Mr. Poynings, 





Poynings, was already occupied by a lady and 
gentleman—Mr. and Mrs. Temple. 

A very agreeable little dinner-party was going 
on that night on the ground-floor at the Mere 
Hotel, in Mr. and Mrs. Temple’s apartments. 
Henry Temple—for it was, in truth, he who 
had anticipated Mr. Poynings, and who was then 
staying with his bride at Shingleton—-had met 
more than one old friend on the Shingleton 
beach. Frank Martyn was there, and Frank’s 
two sisters, staying with their married sister— 
Mrs. Massareene; and Bob Kennedy had most 
unexpectedly turned up in Sir John Sutherland’s 
yacht. Henry Temple, as he well might be, was 
most indisputably proud of his wife, and he had 
experienced no small satisfaction when he had 
introduced her that afternoon on the Shingleton 
beach to his friends. , By a kind of intuition he 
knew at once from the reception accorded her 
that she was a success. 

‘*No answer to the Poynings letter,” thought 
Henry to himself: ‘‘rather bad, certainly ; but 
it will, it must, be all right. Only wait till 
they see her. I'd give a thousand pounds—if I 
had it—could some chance bring my uncle and 
aunt to Shingleton.” 

Frank Martyn was an old college friend of 
Mr. Temple's, and the pair smoked a bachelor 
pipe téte-a-téte that evening after the little party 
was concluded. Frank had congratulated his 
quondam chum on the newly made Mrs. Temple. 

**Yes, Frank,” observed Mr. Temple, ‘‘ she’s 
as good as gold every inch of her.’ But that only 
makes me the more anxious. If my uncle takes 
it as I expect he will, I don’t see how we are to 
exist. I have written to him, and he-has an- 
swered’ me not a word. What, in” Heaven’s 
name, would you advise me to do?” 

‘*See him, Harry, see him by all means, at 
once, and let him see her, and then all must be 
right.” But the interview was that which of all 
things Mr, Temple dreaded. 








SS 


Foolish! Yes, he had been foolish, no doubt, 
and wrong too. But it was too late to decide 
what would have been the proper course to pur- 
sue. He could only hope that the fair young 
creature whom he had made his wife might ney- 
er have cause to repent the oath which she had 
plighted only a week since. ‘Then there was the 
financial aspect of the question, and that was not 
re-assuring. The exchequer was already low, and 
Henry was by no means clear as to how its. re- 
plenishment was to be managed. They had 
‘probably done wrong in going to Shingleton; 
and the Mere Hotel was pleasant, but not espe- 
cially economical. These were the thoughts 
which occupied Mr. Henry Temple as he sank 
to sleep. But with the morning came light and 
hope and new happiness. It surely would, it 
must, be all right ; and as Harry came from his 
dressing-room he kissed his wife, and said, 
‘*Courage, darling! I dare say to-day’s post 
will bring us good news; and if it doesn’t—well, 
I have a head and I have a hand.” 

Mr. Poynings’s first night at the Mere Hotel, 
Shingleton, was not restful. ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Temple” almost the very first names he heard in 
the place. Whowere they? Well, the waiter’s 
description left no doubt on that head. Photo- 
graph could not have been more faithful than 
the sketch given by the intelligent menial afore- 
said of Mr. Poynings’s nephew. ‘The Mere Ho- 
tel waiter was loud in their praises. It was the 
old story, 

“Hervey, the handsome, had wedded 
The beautiful Molly Lepel.” 
When Mr. Poynings, the following morning, in- 
quired whether Mr. and Mrs. Temple were in 
their rooms, he was informed that they had been 
gone out about an hour. 


II. 


It was pleasant to sit on Shingleton beach ir 
that glorious July weather, pleasant to watch 
the waves idly ad- 
vancing and re- 
ceding on the 
sand, pleasant to 
see the children 
at play, pleasant 
to note the loung- 
ersastheystrolled 
by, and pleasant 
to inhale the glo- 
rious breeze that 
came straight 
away over the At- 
lantic. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Poyn- 
ings, seated on a 
bench on Shin- 
gleton beach, ob- 
served all these 
things and en- 
joyed them. 
They said little, 
but there were 
more thoughts in 
the mind of each 
than were spoken. 
Tt was a scene full 
of animation, for 
the morning was 
bright, and Shin- 
gleton beach was 
covered with 
loungers. Mr. 
and Mrs. Poyn- 
ings were both . 
absorbed in 
thought, and be- 
yond gazing ab- 
stractedly at the 
sea, paid little 
attention to ex- 
ternal objects. By 
those who gos- 
siped and prom- 
enaded along the 
shore, however, the pair were not unnoticed. 
Frank Martyn knew Mr. Poynings well; and 
great was his surprise on turning suddenly round 
—he was with his sister and the two Colchester 
girls—-to see the uncle and aunt of his intimate 
friend seated a few yards off. 

‘*Laura,” he said to his sister, ‘look there! 
As I live that is Mr. Poynings, ‘'emple’s uncle, 
and his wife. And here is Harry himself. Now 
for the recognition !” 

Very much occupied with each other did the 
newly wedded couple, to whom Mr. Martyn 
pointed, seem. Henry Temple and his wife it 
certainly was; and close beneath the very eyes 
of Mr. Poynings did the pair pass. It was the 
accents of a well-known voice that arrested Mr. 
Poynings’s ear: ‘‘ All will come right, child”— 
those were the words. He looked up, and he 
saw before him his nephew and his wife. ‘* All 
will come right!” There was a look of tran- 
quil and loving confidence on either’s face 
which was very pleasant to note. As Mr. and 
Mrs. Poynings watched them, they both thought 
that they had never seen two people whose 
faces were -eloquent of happiness so perfect. 
Henry Temple was forgiven from the first mo- 
ment that Mr. and Mrs. Poynings knew that 
they were in the presence of Henry ‘Temple and 
his wife. 

A long ramble, past the merry groups on 
Shingleton beach, went the newly wedded couple. 
It was late in the afternoon when they returned 
to the Mere Hotel; and a note from Mr. Poyn- 
ings lay on the table addressed to ‘‘ Henry Tem- 
ple, Esq.” Yes, it had all come right, and the 
uncle was prepared to forgive his self-willed 
nephew, and to accept his newly found niece. 
In the interval, however, since breakfast, other 
good agencies than those of Mrs. Temple’s bonny 
face had been at work for the nephew. Frank 
Martyn had had a long interview with Mr. Poyn- 
ings, and Frank’s powers as a special pleader on 
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his friend’s behalf were exercised with as much 
of effect as. they were of energy. 

Within five minutes of the receipt of the letter 
from Mr. Poynings Henry Temple was in his 
uncle’s presence. What passed there we need 
not say. It is enough to know that one of the 
results between uncle and nephew was that Mrs. 
Temple was in a very little space of time in her 
uncle’s presence—an accepted niece. As Harry 
himself had declared would be the case, ‘‘ it had 
all come right ;” and when Mr. Martyn, who had 
dined with the whole party, bade his friends, some 
hours subsequently, good-night, he was able to 
say that he had not taken too sanguine a view of 
matters on the day previous, and that as much 
as ever he could wish had come of the stroil on 
Shingleton beach. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrEsPONDENT. | 


ARIS presents a strange aspect at this mo- 
ment; one which it never has had before 

and never will have again. We do not mean its 
ruins—those sombre and appalling memorials of 
its dissensions. But, scarcely emerged from an 





trimmed with a plain jet buckle, and a black 
silk dress, without paniers, and trimmed only 
with three flounces, separated by black velvet. 
A wrapping of embroidered black cashmere com- 
pleted the costume, while a long flowing veil of 
black tulle half concealed the face of the most 
celebrated of the blonde marquises of the impe- 
rial reign. ; 

It is curious to meet the Comte de Paris in a 
fiacre, and the Duc d’Angouléme on foot, with 
his umbrella under his arm, in plain citizen’s 
dress, gazing at the pile of ruins which was 
once the Tuileries, the palace of their ancestors, 
with faces full of an emotion which showed that 
they had not forgotten France. 

But to return to our subject, the fashions, of 
which our fair readers are doubtless impatient to 
hear. At the last ball of the Princess of Wales, 
at Marlborough House, all the dresses were from 
Paris, as they were at the marriage of Prince 
Paul Demidoff with the young Princess Trom- 
betskoi. ‘Two dresses at the Marlborough House 
ball were especially admired. One was of cloud 
blue tulle over blue taffetas, with a train of blue 
faille veiled with lace, and covered with a show- 
er of snow-balls. Corsage of cloud blue tulle, 
with square basques behind, edged with a ruche 








era of fire and pillage, the brilliant city appears ' 


anew, glittering with precious stones and adorned 
with new fashions. ‘The shops look more beau- 
tiful than ever, and are more than ever full of 
marvels of luxury and art. Plumed bonnets, 
fresh muslin dresses, sheeny gauzes, and spark- 
ling jewels are displayed in the windows; while 
all the ladies seen in the streets are in black. 
As they pass they cast a melancholy glance at 
these temptations, and seem to say, ‘* All this 
is not for us!” 

Indeed, scarcely is Paris pacified when orders 
for every kind of luxury pour in from all corners 
of the earth. The workshops are re-opened and 
every one is busy. But all this magnificence is 
for strangers. The Parisian ladies will wear 
mourning for a long time to come. The thea- 
tres are crowded, but the spectators are foreign- 
ers and countrymen. Many fashionable wom- 
en are here; many stars of the imperial court 
have returned ; yet no equipages are seen in the 
streets, and the houses are all closed at eleven 
o’clock at night. 

Princess Mathilde has quietly resumed pos- 
session of her villa at St. Gratian, near Paris. 
The belles of last season are recognized in the 
simplest toilettes. For instance, the other day 
I met the Marquise de Gallifet in a little Hugue- 
not hat of black beaver, bound with velvet, and 











The beret is the style of hat most in vogue 
just now for street wear. This invariably has 
a flat crown and a tulle ruche underneath, and 
is tied in front or under the chignon with gros 
grain ribbon strings. The béret, when worn too 
small, is very unbecoming, and is at best a try- 
ing style for any but very young girls. It looks 
like an infant’s cap, with its tulle ruche encir- 
cling the face, and may be worn by a young girl 
of twenty, but is absurd on middle-aged women. 
It is trimmed in innumerable ways. Most com- 
monly the crown is encircled with gros grain 
ribbon, and an aigrette of curled feathers is set 
at the side. When made of black straw one or 
two black falcon’s plumes, that follow the curve 
of the crown, form the trimming. The béret is 
also made of crépe de Chine, which is the only 
stuff permissible. As to round hats, all styles 
are seen, from the sailor hat, with low crown 
and flat brim, to the archduchess toquet, with 
high crown and turned-up brim, and large 
plumes falling over the hair. “It may be said of 
around hat that, provided it is pretty, fashion 
-authorizes every thing. 

For the street the Marguerite of Navarre vest 
is universally worn. This is of black cashmere, 


with very deep basques, confined at the waist 








SEA-SIDE 


interspersed with snow-balls. Sash tied at the 
side, and falling in long ends. The other dress 
was of white muslin over a trailing skirt of sky 
blue velvet, trimmed with two pleated flounces 
of sky blue faille, separated by wide Valenciennes 
lace. White muslin tunic opening over a blue 
velvet skirt, and edged with a fall of Valenci- 
ennes lace. ‘The revers of the muslin tunic were 
caught together in the back with flat bows of 
blue velvet. Christina of Sweden corsage of 
sky blue velvet, with large basques in front, and of 
blue faille covered with white muslin in the back. 

At the marriage of the Prince Demidoff the toi- 
lette of the Princess K——,, which was charming- 
ly original, attracted much notice. Fancy a long 
trained skirt of white faille, with a very deep 
flounce, striped with transverse bands of black 
velvet. Skirt of white crépe de Chine trimmed 
with a narrow flounce of black lace, and a double 
flounce of Bruges lace caught up behind in pan- 
iers by several bows of black velvet, and a black 
velvet bow with long flowing ends at the left 
side. Black velvet corsage, with large Charles 
IX. basque in the back, edged with Bruges lace. 
A very small demi-corsage of white faille covers 
the black velvet one only in the back, and ep-. 
aulets of Bruges lace are set on the sleeves, 
which are finished with large black velvet cuffs 
edged with Bruges lace. 





FANCIES, 


and loose in front, with very large sleeves. ‘This 
vest must be banded with soutache to be elegant. 
It is embroidered with marguerites, stars, or corn- 
poppies, all in black, and is edged with black 
curled feathers and fine passementerie. The 
vest is lined with white silk. 

Mantles formed of a double cape are made in 
the same style. Vests embroidered in colors, 
and trimmed with black point d’Argenton, laid 
on flat, or black guipure, and a ruche of Valen- 
ciennes, are worn in carriages. When these 
vests are made of colored cashmere they are 
embroidered in the same shade; but in this case 
the tunic must correspond. Chamois over a 
skirt of Cordova leather faille is in perfect taste. 

At the Ascot races many plain colored muslin 
dresses, trimmed with Valenciennes ruches, were 
seen. ‘These dresses are admirably suited to sail- 
ing and fishing parties. ‘They are made in the 
style of the Louis XV. redingote, with a pouf be- 
hind and a tablier in front, and are trimmed with 
a profusion of ribbons and pinked silk ruches. 
They are very coquettish. ‘The hat is often of 
the same muslin, trimmed with a lace ruche and 
flower at the side, and another just over the ear. 
A lady in one of these costumes looks like a lit- 
tle Bourbon marchioness risen from the dead; 
but, of course, she must be as young and fresh as 
the spring. ELIANE DE Marsy. 
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THE GOOD OF IDLENESS. 


THINK we can always notice in a family 

group whether or not thereisa good intellectual 
tone—much mental activity or not. You have 
the best opportunity for raising the general tone 
when young people are withdrawn from their 
special studies. Let nothing that I say be un- 
derstood in the depreciation of idleness.. Idle- 
ness, pure and unmixed, is one of the greatest 
luxuries of human life. It also is a luxury pe- 
culiarly appropriate to the holiday season. On 
the same principle, I am very much in favor of 
lying in bed late of a morning. Theoretically 
I hold the latitudinarian principle, but practi- 
cally I am a tolerably early riser. The more 
sleep you give the brain, the better quality does 
the brain become, and the better is the energy 
and harmonious play of the whole system. Sleep 
as much as you can, and, in consequence, as late 
as you can, but never lie in bed after you awake, 
‘*thinking,” as you are sometimes pleased to 
term it. It is all a mistake. It is the worst 
kind of debauch—as bad as dram-taking. I do 
not believe that there is any real quality of thought 
in such morning reveries. Similarly of the de- 
lights of idleness, the pleasures of the Castle of 





Indolence, some qualifying language must be 
used. I know of no greater pleasure than to 
saunter about for a whole day with one’s hands 
in one’s pockets, and with a steady determina- 
tion to think, wait, and do nothing at all. And 
let me tell you, courteous reader, that in order 
to do this with proper effect a man ought to be 
on tolerably good terms with his own conscience; 
otherwise some dark influences will begin to 
brew disquiet in his mind. But this idlenessisa 
first-rate clarifying process. Without any settled, 
studious effort of the mind, the subjects which 
had troubled you will begin to take shape and 
form. All kind of matters, which had been 
waiting for a quiet hour of deliberation, will grad- 
ually, and almost without a conscious effort, be 
satisfactorily disposed of. Moreover, your idle 
day, to be perfectly idle and happy, must not be 
haunted by the corroding recollection that there 
is something to be done. Such idle days are as 
rare as happy days, of which the Caliph could 
only score up eleven; and it may be that the hap- 
py day and the idle day are synonymous. I 
know of no greater luxury than to wake up in 
the morning thinking that it is seven and find- 
ing that itis nine. I always calculate on a feel- 
ing of intense vitality for that day, and an extra 
amount of my very limited power of doing and 
enduring. 
. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Avevsr 5, 1871. 








ANSWERS T'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. H. G.—Joan of Arc and Jeanne Darc are one and 
the same person. The latter is the correct orthogra- 
phy.—Decoration-day, or the 30th of May, is a legal 
holiday.—Napoleonic is ar English word, and conse- 
quently not accented. 

E. 8. H.—Read the “ Ugly Girl” articles in the Bazar. 
Mix glycerine with water before applying it to your 
skin. * 

A Bostow Gret.—Young ladies of eighteen or nine- 
teen do not wear their hair flowing to the waist. Your 
other questions are too trivial to require an answer. 

Eriquerre.—If you are acquainted with the persons 
whom your friend is visiting, you should inquire for 
them when calling on her, Otherwise, this is not nec- 
essary. 

‘A Sxepric.-The advertiser in our columns whom 
you mention is not a man of straw, but a veritable 
personage. Probably he either did not receive your 
letter, or thought it of too little importance to answer. 

SaLty anp Macoir.—We never heard the ill-fated 
Mary Stuart styled the Queen of Tears; but can im- 
agine no more appropriate epithet for the beautiful, 
fascinating sovereign who met so hard a fate, and 
whose misfortunes did not end with her death, but 
were continued in the persecution of her memory. 

Erzscoratsan.—“ The little church around the cor- 
ner” is the Church of the Transfiguration, in East 
Twenty-ninth Street, between Fifth and Madison ave- 
nues, under the charge of the Rev. Dr. Houghton. It 
4g one of the most picturesque edifices in New York. 

Brunetre.—To make invisible or sympathetic ink 
take an ounce and a half of zaffer, or the residuum left 
after the sulphur, arsenic, and other volatile substances 
are expelled from cobalt by calcination; put it into a 
glass vessel with a long and narrow neck, and pour 
over it an ounce of strong nitrous acid diluted with 
five parts of water. Keep it in a warm place for ten 
or twelve hours, and then decant the clearest portion 
of the liquid. Having done this, pour about as much 
more of the diluted acid on what remains, which 
must be kept as long as before, and then be decanted 
and mixed with what was obtained by the first opera- 
tion. All this being done, dissolve in the liquid two 
ounces of common galt, and the ink is ready for use. 
Write with a clean quill pen on white paper; and as 
long as the writing is exposed to the ordinary tempera- 
ture of the air it is invisible. When the paper is heat- 
ed at a fire or in the hot sun the characters will ap- 
pear; but they become invisible again as soon as the 
paper cools. 

L. T. B.—None but graduates of the New York city 
public schools can enter the city Normal School and 
College. The State Normal School at Albany is open 
to graduates from all parts of the State. 

Miontean Giet.—We answer no questions about 
MSS. in this column. 

Anna.—Yonur plaid dress will look well made by pat- 
tern of Short-Sacque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 17, 
Vol. IV. Trim it with black velvet ribbon. 

An Otp Marp.—Wash goods—even thin Swiss mus- 
iins and organdy—are now made into basques without 
lining, but cut precisely as silks and poplins are. 

Jamra.—Do not try to alter your short over-skirt. 
You can not do it very well, and next season it may 
be in fashion. The silk skirt under a grenadine suit 
serves merely as a petticoat, or else it has grenadine 
flounces high enough to conceal the silk. If you ob- 
ject to the expense of silk, use farmer’s satin as a lining 
or a petticoat. An old silk dyed black will answer 
a)so. 

B.—A lace or a piqué turban is suitable for a boy of 
six months. Make your empress cloth by cut paper 
pattern of Apron-Polonaise Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 18, Vol. IV.—We do not feel ourselves at liberty to 
disclose the real name of an author who uses a nom de 
plume, 

Dot. anp Sur.—Hats of Swiss muslin shirred on 
reeds, a Leghorn flat with China crape scarf, or an 
English turban of white straw or black Neapolitan 
trimmed with gros grain ribbon of a becoming color— 
any or all of these will answer for church wear in the 
country. 

Trau1a.—Your sample is the poorest quality of Jap- 
anese poplin. We can’t say what it costs, as it is ped- 
dled abont the country at various prices. It is utterly 
worthless. Slippers and low buskins are worn at home 
at all hours of the day and evening.—You should con- 
sult the gentleman to whom you are engaged in regard 
to accepting attentions from other gentlemen. 

Fe.ior.—With your silk dresses wear a pointed col- 
far of Valenciennes or other lace, or else a linen collar 
trimmed with lace. Baste pleated Swiss muslin, either 
plain or edged with Valenciennes, inside your flowing 
sleeves. You can buy Swiss pleating ready made. .Un- 
der-sleeves are too warm for summer. White lace 
sacques are appropriate over silk or grenadine dresses 
at receptions. 

Henry L.—Young gentlemen wear turned-down col- 
lars very low at the throat. Their neck-ties are solid 
colors or else stripes. . White silk handkerchiefs are 
being used again. 

8. J. B.—“ Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Eu- 
rope and the East” costs $7 50. 

Mrs. E. M. D.—Trim your black silk with lace; your 
purple with passementerie and fringe. 

Moruex.—Infants’ outfits are often advertised in our 
columns. They cost, according to quality and quan- 
tity, from $75 to $200. For $75 you get half a dozen of 
each of the articles worn by an infant. They are plain- 
ly made, but in the neatest manner. Any furnishing 
house quoted in our New York Fashions will supply 
you.—We do not give addresses in this column. 

R. M. O.—A plain basque, coat-sleeves, and a slight- 
ly gored skirt, untrimmed and just touching the floor, 
is the design for an old lady’s silk dress. 

Sryvtisu Youne Lapy.—Your sample is not Irish 
poplin, but the poorest counterfeit of it. Make and 
trim it as plainly as possible, for the fabric does not 
justify expense, 

L, C. M.—If you do not like the burnous drapery 
in the over-skirt, gather it all to the belt, thongh that 
fashion is very popular. Trim your Frou Frou brown 
dress with darker nut brown bands, bias, of silk, or 
else of a woolen stuff similar to sample. We can not 
change parts of patterns, 

Mus. G. B.—The Apron-Polonaise Suit pattern sent 
you is prettily made up in a variety of fabrics both for 
morning and afternoon, house and street wear. Get 
piqué and striped percale, and make by wrapper pat- 
tern in Bazar No. 5, Vol. IV. Make a Swiss muslin 
polonaise by pattern sent you, and wear over a black 
or other silk for afternoon and evening. Buff or gray 
linen polonaises made similarly are worn over silk for 
morning and for traveling. 

Mary G.—Your ideas of making and looping the 
grenadine over silk are good, Put two rows of ruffling 
or of side pleating on the grenadine. The corsage 
should be a basque of grenadine on silk, or else a box- 
pleated waist worn over a high black silk waist. 





Krrrre.—Wear your thick long hair in two hanging 
braids, with water-fall curls between and a Pompadour 
roll in front. Make your stone-colored poplin suit by 
cut paper pattern of Apron-Polonaise Suit illustrated 
in Bazar No. 13, Vol. IV. Trim with darker silk, not 
with blue. Wear bonnets for dress, hats for négligé. 
Trim your pink and white'silk with pleated Swiss mus- 
lin ruffies alternating with others of the striped silk 
bias. 





Tue people have been so much imposed upon 
by several worthless Sarsaparillas that we are 
glad to be able to recommend a preparation 
which can be depended on as containing the 
virtues of that invaluable medicine, and as worthy 
of the public confidence. Dr. Ayer’s Sarsa- 
PARILLA cures when any thing can cure the dis- 
eases that requirean alterative medicine. —[ Com. } 





‘Tue scalp is made clean and sweet by apply- 
ing Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer.— 
[Com.] 





Luxury, Health. Heonomy insured by using Dooley's” 


Yeast Powder. Elegant light Rolls, Biscuits, etc., pre- 
pared in ten minutes. Dot 69 New 8t., N.Y.—[Com.] 








Coryine Wurrt..—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 

LOTION, the only reliable and harmless remedy, for 

removing Brown Discolorations from the skin. Pre- 
ared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond 
treet, New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Importers or GERMAN, FRENCH, anv ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 

394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 














Ts has the delicate aud reirvo._.. ~ 
Cor, fragrance of genuine Fariun 
G4 


Cologne Water, and is 
indispensable 
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Fe $1, a Pair of PARIS KID GLOVES, any 
color, shade, or size; 2 buttons, 25 cts. extra. 
For ¢1—The latest style Ladies’ Lace Collar. 
For $1—A Lady’s Lace Handkerchief. 
For $1—The latest style Lace Veil. 
For $i—The Ladies’ Nilsson Silk Tie. 
For $1—A Lady’s Silk Sash. 
Will be sent by Mail. 
JAMES E. MoNALLY & CO., IMPORTERS, 
349 Broadway and 28 White St., N. Y. 
WABREN WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers in 
EVERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 
for City and Country Residences, 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street 
Corner of Crosby st, N.Y. 


BROOKS, 


575 Broadway, 
Opp. Metropolitan Hotel, 
and 
1196 Broadway, 
Corner of 29th Street. 


PERFECT -FITTING & 
ELEGANT 
BOOTS & SHOES, 

Be for 
a LADIES, GENTLEMEN, 
Shad and CHILDREN. 
The Largest Assortment of Fine Work in the City, 
AT LOW PRICES. 
Branch Store at Saratoga Springs. 


WEBSTER’S POCKET DICTIONARY. the 


handiest, completest, and most compact Pocket Dic- 
tionary ever issued. Abridged from the Great 
American Quarto. Contains 18,000 words, 
200 Illustrations, and numerous Proverbs, Ta=- 
bles, Abbreviations, Phrases, and other in- 
teresting and valuable matter. eooges | printed on 
tinted paper, bound in flexible morocco, gilt edges, and 
sent by mail on receipt of $1 00. Address 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 

138 and 140 Grand Street, N. ¥. 


6 00 A LINE for an advertisement in 780 

weekly newspapers ae in all the 

Northern States of the Union. Best and cheapest me- 

dium of its kind in the world. Estimates sent on ap- 
plication to E. W. FOSTER, 41 Park Row, N. Y. 
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RIMMEL’S 
TOILET VINEGAR. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


FAR SUPERIOR TO any EAU DE COLOGNE for 
TOILET AND SANITARY PURPOSES. 


In warm weather it will allay the 
baneful effects a: pereniention, and 
~ ag a deligh' coolness to the 
8 


One drop will counteract all the ir- 
ritating effects of Musquito Bites. 


It will relieve n a short time the 
most painful headache. 


neg Representatives for the 
United States, 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., N.Y. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get uP clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with fall directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


Waltham Watches. 








a 
Piao 
* 
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The above represents, on an enlarged 
scale, the new patent Micrometrical 
Hegulator used on the Waltham Watch 
known as the Railroad Time-keeper. 
By it the slightest variation can be eas- 
ily corrected. This and other valuable 
improvements make this particular 
grade the best Watch in the world for 
Travelers, Engineers, and Conductors. 

It is fully described, with prices, in 
our Descriptive Catalogue. Write for 
it, and state that you saw this notice 
in Harper’s Bazar. 


HOWARD & CO., 


No. 865 Broadway, New York. 





front round corners—serpentine bottom—iron plate—French 
ti d are all dfive years. We have no agents, 
and allow no commissions or discounts to any one. This ex- 
plains how we can sell a good Piano for $290, which is about the 
price Piano dealers fe fori similar to 
ours, Piano dealers are allowed by al} manufacturers, except our- 
selves, to add 100 per cent., and upward, profit toall sales, isthe 
public can prove ty investigation to be strictly true. Piano dealers, 
teachers, ;rofessors, and everybody else, are excluded from any and 
every ibility ofa single cent of commission on our Pianos. If 
you wish a Piano sent for trial, you must make the matter of refer- 
ence and ent unquestionable ; andif the instrument isin any 
respect inferior to any Piano made in the known world at any price, 
4 send it back to us at the end of ten days’ trial, instead of 
‘0 











not interested in ot! 

taining full particulars and references to bankers, merchants, and 

families, in ane States and Territories, who are using our 
ress or a) > 


anos, pply to the 
UNITED STATE! PIANO CO., 645 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 


Scort’s book on “FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Illustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown Svo, Cloth, 
$3 50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Or tar New York Inriemary, 
128 Second Avenue, N. Y. Winter Session 
begins 1st of October. He a address the 
Secretary, EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D. 


IF YOU WISH 


A really good hair coloring, use 


Barry’s Safe Hair Dye. 


» It is safe. It is gay applied. It 
W”: has only one bottle. It has no sed- 
4 iment. It is suited for both hair 
and whiskers. 
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Saline medici are 


Don’t Shock the System, 


Never assault a system weakened by disease with vio 
vulsive purgation leaves the discharging organs powerless to resume their reg- 
ular action. Coax nature back to a healthful regularity by an invigorating as 
well as a cleansing process, and for this purpose emplcy the most delightful 
of all evacuants, tonics, and correctives— 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


ent debilitants. Con- 








ed by the very highest medical authorities best 


adapted to this end; and of all remedies of that class, the Seltzer Aperient is 
the mildest, the surest, and the most agreeable. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ee” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for AUGUST, 1871. 


JEFFERSON’S DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Famil 
Letters and Reminiscences by his Great-Grand- 
daughter, Saran N. Ranpotreu. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


LYELL’S STUDENT'S GEOLOGY. The Student’s 
Elements of Geology. By Sir Cuartes Lye. Bart., 
F.R.S., Author of “The Legg om of Geology,” 

“The Antiquity of Man," &c. ith more than 600 

Illustrations on Wood. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the 
Years 1865-67. By Ricuarv J. Busn, late of the 
Russo-American Telegraph Expedition. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 
Life. A Book for Girls. By the Author of “John 
Halifax,Gentleman.” With Illustrations by Frilich. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, —__ 


LIGHT: being Part II. of Science for the Young. By 
: — Axzorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
eg Auzorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


DU CHAILLU'S AFRICA. Explorations and Ad- 
ventures in Equatorial Africa; with Accounts of 
the Manners and Customs of the People, and of the 
Chase of the Gorilla, the Crocodile, Leopard, Ele- 
i Hippopotamns, and other Animals. By Pau. 

. Du CuAILiu. ith numerous Illustrations. Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


LIVY’S ROME. The History of Rome by Titus Liv- 
ius. Books I.-XXX. Literally translated, with 
Notes and Illustrations, by D. Sprutan, A.M., and 
Cyrus Epmonps. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


SOPHOCLES ex Novissima Recensione GuiL1eLmt 
Drixporri. 18mo, Flexible Cloth, 75 cents. 


BENCH AND BAR. A Complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. By 
L. J. Bieztow. New Edition, with Additions. Por- 
traits. Crown S8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry Lorp Brovguam. Written by Him- 


self. Vol. I., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Zo be completed 
in Three Volumes.) 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of Americue. 


Life. By Mrs. A.B. Brackwe.t. Illustrated. Svo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 








WON-- NOT WOOED. By the Author of “Bred in 
the Bone,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” ‘One of 
the Family,” ‘‘Gwendoline’s Harvest,” *‘ Carlyon’s 
Year,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Frorenor Marry- 
at (Mrs. Ross Church). 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Antnony Troxiopr, Au- 
thor of ‘‘Sir Harry Hotspur,” “ Orley Farm,” “The 
Vicar of Bullhampton,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Pa- 
per, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


ANTEROS. By Grorer A. Lawrenor, Author of 
“Guy Livingstone,” ‘‘Sword and Gown,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. a, 

A LIFE'S ASSIZE. By Mrs. J. H. Rivet, Author 
of ‘Maxwell Drewitt,” “Race for Wealth,” ‘“ Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


OLIVE. By the Author of John Halifax, Gentle- 
man," &c. Library Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE OGILVIES. 7 the J Author of “John Halifax, 
— &c. Library Edition. 12mo, Cloth, 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. Library Edi- 
tion. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Pousiisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
THE STUDENT'S ROME. 1 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
GEORGIA SCENES. Mlustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


HASWELL'S ENGINEER'S POCKET-BOOK. 12mo, 
Leather, Tucks, $3 00. 





sz Harrer & Brorners will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. . 





Rov every where, 

= $75 to $250 per month, mate ana te: 

= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 

© COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 

SOCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 

=< quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 

superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 

| and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 

for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 

ad beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 

makes the ‘* Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 

© stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 

= pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 

rom $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or & 

= commission from which twice that amount can be 

made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; or Chicago, IU. 


ANTED—AGENTS are wanted to sell 

Brodhead’s History of the State of New York, the 
Second Volume of which has just been published; 
Bench and Bar, the New and Enlarged Edition; Our 
Girls, by Dio Lewis; Light at Evening Time, by John 
Stanford Holme, D.D.; Autobiography of Rev. Lyman 
Beecher, D.D.; and Morning and Evening Exercises, 
from Writings of Henry Ward Beecher. Liberal Com- 
missions be given. Apply, for full particulars, to 





AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers, 
881 Pearl St., New York. 





Avevst 5, 1871.] 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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A.* STEWART & CO. 
have made 

Large Additions to their stock of 

READY-MADE DRESSES, SACQUES, &c., 
which they have been offering 
AT ABOUT THE COST OF MANUFACTURE, 
THE MATERIAL THROWN IN. 
Viz. : 
WHITE LAWN AND LINEN SUITS, handsome 
quality, in four pieces, $4 50 each, and upward. 


SWISS MUSLIN DRESSES, extra fine quality, elab- 
orately puffed, tucked, flounced, &c., &c., only $16, 
value $25. 

TRAVELING SUITS, DUSTERS, &c., &c., in every 
variety. 

EMBROIDERED and BRAIDED PIQUE MORNING 
DRESSES. 

ORGANDIE AND JACONET ROBES, with extra 
rich lace flounces. 

MORNING WRAPPERS, very handsome, only $5 each. 

CHILDREN’S BRAIDED DRESSES, very elegant, 
only $1 50 each, and upward. 

WHITE MUSLIN SKIRTS, 9 tucks, excellent quality, 
only 75c. each. 

BROCHE SKIRTS, very handsome, also 75c. each. 

. Every variety of 

LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S elegant UNDERWEAR, 
Embroidered SACQUES, COLLARS, CUFFS, &c., 
at nearly 

PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICES, 
offering an unusual opportunity to purchasers to 
supply their wants. 

PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway =) Nineteenth Street, 





will continue to offer the balance of their Medium and 


Rich (this season’s productions) 
SUMMER DRESS GOODS, 
to close the season, 
At Prices Greatly Reduced. 

CHINE BAREGES, WOOL FILLINGS, at 123 cents. 
BLACK-GROUND BROCHE GRENADINES, 20 cts. 

(formerly 50c.). 
FRENCH JACONETS, 15 cents (formerly 35c.). 
FRENCH JACONETS, 20 cts. per yard (formerly 40c.). 
FRENCH ORGANDIES, 25 cents (usual price 50c.). 
Fine Assortment of PLAIN and STRIPED SILK 

GRENADINES, GAZE 


- SERGES, &c., &c. 
Also, SILK AND WOOL SERGES, CREPE DE 
CHINES, JAPANESE FOULARDS, MOHAIRS, 
AND WASH POPLINS, 
AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES. 
The balance of our stock of 
SUMMER SHAWLS AT HALF PRICE. 
N. B.—This Store will be closed on SATURDAYS 
663 p.o. during JULY and AUGUST. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St. 


Gut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapsp To Fir any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THK NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON 
EACU SEPARATE PIROK OF THE PATTERN, SO as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

















Vol. IIT. 

POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... oo 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS........... aacceaed 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ s 
PEASANT -BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... «© 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS..............65 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT.........ccccccccece a 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... «4 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ aunmees “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT............. ae 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... a 
er sae tSASTED SACQUE WALKING “a 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

SUIT ..cccccccccccccccccccccocs desde deacon © 50 

Vol. 1V. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... bine - 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER Pek gl 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK eee 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... on 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT «© 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT 17 

DY’S TRAVELING SUIT . “ot 
MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

£0 TE: VORES OIG) oooc caccciccsccasccccccocccese Ss 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to “es 


8 years old) 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 - 


years old). 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to 9 years old) “© 31 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
se a on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
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HOTTENTOTS SEEN GATHERING BUCHU LEAVES AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE FOR 
H. T. HELMBOLD. 


BUCH U. 


{From Dispensatory of the United States.] 
DIOSMA CRENATA—BUCHU ' LEAVES. 

Properties.—Their odor is strong, diffusive, and somewhat aromatic; their taste bitterish and analogous 
to mint. 

es Prorertizs aND Usrs.—Buchu leaves are gently stimulant, with a peculiar tendency to the Uri- 
na rgans. 

"Whey are given in complaints of the Urinary Organs, such as Gravel, Chronic Catarrh of the Bladder, Mor- 
bid Irritation of the Bladder and Urethra, Disease of the Prostate Gland, and Retention or Incontinence of 
Urine, from a loss of tone in the parts concerned in its evacuation. The remedy has also been recommended 
in Dyspepsia, Chronic Rheumatism, Cutaneous Affections, and Dropsy. 

ELMBOLD’s Extract Buon is used by persons from the ages of 18 to 25, and from 35 to 55, or in the de- 
cline or change of life; after Confinement or Labor Pains; Bed-Wetting in children. 

In affections peculiar to Females the Extract Buchu is unequaled by any other remedy. 

Hetmporn’s Extract Bucuv has cured every case of Diabetes in which it has been given. Irritation of the 
Neck of the Bladder and Inflammation of the Kidneys, Ulceration of the Kidneys and Bladder, Retention of 
Urine, Diseases of the Prostate Gland, Stone in the Bladder, Calculus, Gravel, Brick-Dust Deposit, and Mucous 
or Milky Discharges, and for enfeebled and delicate constitutions of both sexes attended with the following 
symptoms: Indisposition to Exertion, Loss of Power, Loss of Memory, Difficulty of Breathing, Weak Nerves, 

rembling, Horror of Disease, Wakefulness, Dimness of Vision, Pain in the Back, Hot Hands, Flushing of the 
beer Dryness of the Skin, Eruption on the Face, Pallid Countenance, Universal Lassitude of the Muscular 

ystem, &ec. 

. HetMuorn’s Extract Buonv is Diuretic and Blood-Purifying, and cures all diseases arising from habits of 
dissipation, excesses and imprudences in life, impurities of the Blood, &c., superseding Copaiba in affections 
for which it is used, in connection with HELMBoLD’s Rose Wasa. 

Ask for Helmbold’s. Take no other. 

Describe symptoms in all communications. 


HELMBOLD'’S FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 


The Great Blood Purifier and Beautifier of the Complexion. 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 

will radically exterminate from the system Scrofula, Syphilis, Fever Sores, Ulcers, Sore Eyes, Sore Legs, Sore 
Mouth, Sore Head, Bronchitis, Skin Diseases, Salt-Rheum, Cankers, Runnings from the Ear, White Swellings, 
Tumors, Cancerous Affections, Nodes, Rickets, Glandular Swellings, Night Sweats, Rash, Tetter, Humors of 
all kinds, Chronic Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, and all diseases that have been established in the system for years. 

BEING PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE ABOVE COMPLAINTS, ITS BLOOD - PURIFYING 
PROPERTIES ARE GREATER THAN ANY OTHER PREPARATION OF SARSAPARILLA. IT GIVES 
THE COMPLEXION A CLEAR AND HEALTHY COLOR, AND RESTORES THE PATIENT TO A 
STATE OF HEALTH AND PURITY. FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD, REMOVING ALL CHRONIC 
CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, AND THE 
ONLY RELIABLE AND EFFECTUAL KNOWN REMEDY FOR THE CURE OF PAINS AND SWELL- 
INGS OF THE BONES, ULCERATIONS OF THE THROAT AND LEGS, BLOTCHES, PIMPLES ON THE 
(aie AND ALL SCALY ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN, AND BEAUTIFYING THE 


HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE PILLS, 


The most reliable PURGATIVE and CATHARTIC known, superseding Salts, Magnesia, &c., in Sick or Nerv- 
ous Headache, Jaundice, Indigestion, Constipation, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, General Debil- 
ity, &c. No nausea, no gri ing Paine, but mild, pleasant, and safe in operation. 

The CATAWBA GRAPE PILLS are purely vegetable, being composed of Catawba Grape Juice and Fluid 
Extract Rhubarb. 

ware of those cheap patent pills carelessly prepared by inexperienced persons, most of which contain 

either calomel, mercu y, OF other deleterious a 

HELMBOLD’S GENUINE PREPARATIONS. Established upward of 20 years. Prepared by 


H, T HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 


594 Broadway, N.Y., and 104 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERY WHERE. 


The New Wilson Under-Feed. WI LL| AM B [ AC K S 


BEST & CHEAPEST 
SEWIN ACHIN 
IN THE WORLD. 
. Warranted for five years, | 
mand the warranty indem- adda 
LOVE OR MARRIAGE? 8vyo, Paper, 50 
cents. 

*** Mr. Black has an excellent command of 
sound and pure idiom, great power of observation, 
and manifold resources of illustrative thought. It 
is a long time since we have read a story of every- 
day life with such unflagging interest. — London 
Examiner. 


IN SILK ATTIRE. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its 


skill and power in delineation of character.—Sat- 
urday Review, London. 


KILMENY. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Mr. Black, in this work, has quite fulfilled the 
expectations raised by his previous stories.—Pall 
Mall Gazette, London. 


THE MONARCH of MINCING-LANE. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Mr. Black’s novels are always clever.—Spectator, 
London. 


Pusiisurp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


te Harrerr & Brorurrs will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of 50 cents. 


ANTED—AGENTS (¢20 
the ceiebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 












BAGENTS WANTED 
qin unoccupied territory. 
For particulars address 
~ Wilson Sewing Machine Co. 
cleveland, 0.; St. Louis, 


 _ ton, Mass.; Pittsb 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Mem his, Tenn.; Chicago, 





a “972 —_._ HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Off er. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELopEons, and 
Oxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MonTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK THA, 
with the Green-Tea Flavor, War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan= 
tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Church St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 

Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


10 A _ DAY, with Stencil Tools. Samples free. 
$ Address “A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 











er day). to sell 














HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





No more delightful travels are printed in the En- 
glish language than appear perpetually in Harper's 
Magazine. They are read with — interest and sat- 
isfaction by boys of every grade from eighteen to 
eighty. Its scientific papers, while sufficiently pro- 
found to demand the attention of the learned, are yet 
admirably adapted to the popular understanding, and 
designed as much to diffuse correct information con- 
cerning current scientific discovery as it could be if it 
was the organ of the “Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” The great design of Harper's is 
to give correct information and rational amusement 
to the great masses of the people. There are few in- 
telligert American families in which Harper's Maga- 
zine would not be an appreciated and highly welcome 
guest. There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent 
reading family can less afford to be without. Many 
Magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a Magazine that is printed which shows 
more intelligent pains expended on its articles and 
mechanical execution. There is not a cheaper Maga- 
zine published. There is not, confessedly, a more popu- 
lar Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

At once the most popular and, in its scheme, the 
most original of our Magazines. * * * All the periodi- 
cals which the Harpers publish are almost ideally 
well edited.— Nation, 








J Se Pa AT RSE 
SE OURNAL ag €1yi Lee 
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The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly jourials as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number, Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beantiful, being furnish- 
= by the chief artists of the country,—Boston Zrav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in tltis class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The spirited 
and telling pictorial satires of Nast are a power in so- 
ciety, and are dictated in aid of a sound public opin- 
ion, and against public wrongs and follies. The edi- 
torials on public affairs are models of discussion, 
weighty and temperate, supporting high principles in 
an elevated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most interesting il- 
lustrated newspaper. Nor does its value depend on 
its illustrations alone. Its reading-matter is of a high 
order of literary merit—varied, instructive, entertain- 
ing, and unexceptionable.—N. ¥. Sun. 








Free from all political and sectarian discussion, de- 
voted to fashion, pleasure, and instruction, it is just 
the agreeable, companionable, and interesting do- 
mestic paper which every mother and wife and sweet- 
heart will require every son, husband, and lover to 
bring home with him every Saturday evening.—Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 

Harper's Bazar at the outset occupied a place not filled 
by any American periodical, and won for itself a de- 
served popularity. It is really the only illustrated 
chronicler of fashion in the country. Its supplements 
alone are worth the subscription price of the paper. 
While fully maintaining its position as a mirror of 
fashion, it also contains stories, poems, brilliant es- 
says, besides general and pocoonal gossip. The pub- 
lishers appear to have spared no labor or expense 
necessary to make the Bazar the most attractjve jour- 
nal that can possibly be made.—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette. 

By all means bny Harper's Bazar. Not for your- 
self, but for your wife or daughter or sister or sweet- 
heart. There never was any paper published that so 
delighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet: it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches.—Provi- 
dence Journal. 

SS 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harrer’s Macaztnr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weekiy, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper’s Maaazinr, Harrrr’s Weekty, and Harrer’s 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazint, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinp, or 20 cents for 
the Werkty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 


Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year, When no time is specified, it will he ~ 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For ApvErTiIstIne IN Harrer’s Pertontcats. 
Harper’s Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. j 
Ha "s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 








Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
A Montheasily made with Stencil and 


$25 Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 





Samples, free. S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 
























FACETIZ. 


wT 8 ever 
take off his hat to any one, 
Sir?” 


<> 
Maxiu.—Give a child a 
bat, and most likely it ‘i 
bawl. 


—_>———_ 


A good anecdote is told 
of a house-painter’s son, 
who used the brush dex- 
trously, but had acquired 
the habit of putting it on 
too thick. One day his fa- 
ther, after having frequent- 
ly scolded him for his lav- 
ish daubing, and all to no 
purpose, gave him a severe 
flagellation. “There, you 
young rascal,” he said, aft- 
er performing his painful 
duty, “how do you like 
that?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” 
whined the boy, in reply; 
“but it seems to me that 
you put it on a thunderin’ 
sight thicker than I did.” 


so - 

Why is a hole in your 
shoe like harvesting opera- 
tions ?—Because it’s reap- 
arable. 


—>——_—_ 
A Baptist minister, living 
somewhere on the frontier 
of Missouri, was in the habit of saying to his family 
and to his church: “ Friends, you need not take or | 
unusual care of your lives; the moment of your deat! 
was writ before the foundation of the world, and you 
can not alter it.” His wife observed, when he left on 
Saturday to meet one of his frontier missionary en- 
gagements, that he dressed the flint of his rifle with 
unusual care, put in dry powder, fresh tow, and took 

ains to make sure that the gun would go off in case 
2e came upon an Indian. It struck her one day as 
she saw him in the saddle, with his rifle on his shoul- 
der, that his condact contradicted his teaching. ‘* Yes,” 
he replied, “‘to be sure, my dear, of course you are 
right, and that is a very proper view; but see here, 
my dear—now—really—suppose I should meet an In- 
dian while I am gone, and his time had come, and I 
hadn’t my rifle with me, what could he do? Yes, my 
dear, we must all contribute our part toward the ful- 
fillment of the decrees of Providence.” 


—_o——— 

A CrasstoaL Qurstion.—When you have to pay the 
piper, will the peppermint be the proper source—mint 
source—to apply to? 


During a steam voyage on a sudden stoppage of the 
machinery considerable alarm took place, especially 
among the female passengers. 

“What is the matter? What is the matter? For 
Heaven's sake tell me the worst !” exclaimed one more 
anxious than the rest. 

After a short pause a hoarse voice replied, ‘*‘ Noth- 
ing, madam, nothing. Only the bottom of the vessel 
and the top of the earth are stuck together.” 


_>— 
Tunes Not GengRatty Known—Poor people ! 
-——~» 

A grates passing a country church while under 
repair observed to one of the workmen that he thought 
it would de an expensive job. 

“Why, yes,” replied he; “but, in my opinion, we 
shall accomplish what our parson has endeavored to 
do for the last thirty years in vain.” 

“What is that ?” said the gentleman. 





“*Why, bring all the parish to repentance.” 
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UNCOMMON TATURS. 


Waiter to Cook. “George, Gent in No. 3 says as his Potatoes ain’t good— 
” 


says as they've all got Black Eyes in ’em. 


Grorce (real name Patrick). “ Bedad, thin, it’s no fault o’ mine. Sure the 
Spalpeens have been Foightin’ after I put ’em in the Pot!” 





A SUGGESTION. 


A SLIGHT ACQUAINTANCE 


Lusperty Boy. “A.” 

Mistress. “* Well, what next?” 

Lrsperty Boy. ‘ B.” 

Misrress. ‘*Go on—what next ?” 

Lubperty Boy. ‘ Well, mum, I knaws the beggar 
boi soight, but I can’t name ’un.” 


a 
How To se Happy on THE Cozar—Go without your 
dinner, and see how happy you will be—when supper- 


time comes. ROE a. *: 


The following is the interesting way in which the 
scientific pursuits of Lord Walsingham are spoken of 
in a California paper: “‘ Lord Walsingham, an accom- 
plished bug-hunter, is in California, making a collec- 
tion of insects and reptiles. He has already found a 
great number of nice little toadies.” 


oO 
Qurry.—Does a dumb man always keep his word ? 


oe 
An old gentleman of eighty married a young wife, 
and in due course of time was presented with a son. 
On the day of christening the nurse handed young 
master about, with the usual exclamation that he was 
the very image of his papa. 
‘Very like, indeed,” said a lady: “*he has no teeth.” 
ro 


Sap Cuaner.—One of the most amiable and gentle 
of men, who had hitherto borne the character of being 
the best of husbands, actually boasted the other even- 
ing to a friend who a in unexpectedly that he 
had that moment beaten his wife hollow. The unhap- 
py lady was found close to a chess table. 


—_~—_— 
Most lovers like to be alone—with their sweethearts, 
of course. ° 


FigutinG 1T out on THAT Ling.—A romantic pair, 
not more than a thousand miles from New York, were 
blessed with a number of daughters. The eldest was 
called Caroline, the second Madeline, the third Eveline, 
the fourth Angeline, when lo! the fifth made its ap- 
pearance, agd no name could be found with the desired 
termination. At length 
mamma, who had been 
reading the fashions at 
Saratoga, pounced upon 
a name very popular 
there, and forthwith the 
baby was baptized Crino- 
LINE, 


——————_ 

A bad hat taken to an 
evening party frequent- 
ly comes out as good as 
new. 

A FRANK  AOKNOWL- 
EDGMENT. —It appears 


nounced that it would 
pay “‘two hundred thou- 
sand francs to whoever 
should bring M. Thiers 
into Paris alive!” The 
German paper point out 
that as Marshal M‘Ma- 
hon has performed the 
task, he is entitled to the 
reward at the hands of 
theCommune. Doesnot 
the Marshal un-com- 
mune-ly wish he may 
get it! He won’t expect 
to be treated to an ex- 
ample of Commune hon- 
esty. 
Some husbands, though 
any thing but sharp, are 
awfully shrewed. 
ooo 

FASHIONABLE QUALI- 
tres.—A lover, who was 
told by his friends that 
he had engaged to mar- 
Bs fool, said to them 
that the girl he had 
chosen had certainly 
some qualities to shine 
in a fashionable circle: 
she had plenty of apathy, 
was tolerably illiterate, 
was brilliantly vain an 
fertilely capricious, ac- 
quiesced with every one, 
= - and diffused universal 
<SS— ~ smiles. 

———————_>_—— 

When should a man 
look for a jest in a mead- 
ow?—In the resent 
month, when he is pret- 
ty sure to find ’em mow- 
in’ it—(a mot in it), 





Wuy sHOULD Not PzopLe AT EvENING PARTIES BE PROPERLY LABELED WITH A NUMBER IN SOME Conspicuous BUT CONVENIENT PLaAc 
ATALOGUE, SO THAT ONE MIGHT KNOW WHO THEY WERE, AND ALL ABOUT THEM, WITHOUT TROUBLING THE 


FOLLY’S FANDANGO. 


In youth’s bright days—’twas long before 
y dancing days were over!— 
I voted work a horrid bore, 
And idly lived in clover. 
I danced as I shall never dance 
Again, now wisdom’s riper, 
And capered on in ignorance 
Of who should pay the piper. 


I danced until the money flew 
Out wildly from my pockets; 

I danced till dull and sunken grew 
My eyes within their sockets; 

I danced until rheumatic gout 
Was of each toe a griper— 

And then it was I first found out 

ho had to pay the piper. 


I danced till I'd worn out my soles, 
My stockings needed mending, 

My coat and trowsers were in Boles, 

y very hat was rending. 

I went to Friendship for a loan, 
But Friendship proved a viper, 

And I’d no money of my own 
Wherewith to pay the piper. 


I set my shoulder to the wheel; 
I worked just like a nigger: 
= heap through constant toil and zeal 
y slow degrees grew bigger. 
From off the slate of each old score 
At last I was the wiper; 
And. now, you see, I dance no more— 
Let others pay the piper! 
————_—————_ 


A young man was requested by an old lady to read 
the newspaper for her. He took it up, and read as 
follows: * t night yesterday morning, about one 
o’clock in the afternoon, before breakfast, a hungry 
boy about forty years old bought a big custard for a 
jd Kenan threw it through a brick wall nine feet thick, 
and jumping over it, broke his right ankle off above 
his left knee, and fell into a dry mill-pond and was 
drowned. About forty 
years after that, on the 
same day, an old cat had 
nine turkey gobblers; a 
high wind blew Yankee 
Doodle on a frying-pan, 
and killed a sow and two 
dead pigs at Boston, 





Host or Hostess? 


es, 
i woman.” 


CONUNDRUMS FOR 
THE CURIOUS. 

When is a penny like a 
hermit ?—When its @ loan 
(alone). 

When is a cat: like a tea- 
t?—When you're teasin’ 
t (tea’s in 4 
Why isa like a don- 
key, I ax ?—Cause he’s got 
an intimate knowledge of 


wax. 

Why ‘is the world like a 
piano ?—Because it is full 
of flats and sharps. 

Why is the letter Y like 
a prodigal son ?—Because 
it makes pa pay. 

hat man carries every 
thing before. him? —The 
_ waiter. ‘ 

When is a sdldier not half 
a soldier ?—When he’s in 
quarters. 


—————_————_ 

Brack Bau.—A gentle- 
man who has lately failed 
in his endeavor to obtain 
admission to a select club 
inquires if the Black Ball 
line of packets was estab- 
lished for the convenience 
of rejected candidates like 
himself, who may be anx- 
ious to hide their mortifica- 
tion in a foreign land. 


_ 

It is a bad sign to see a 
Communist with his hat off 
at midnight explaining the 
bewe I and principles of 
true democracy—to alamp- 
post. . 


A Caprtau Letrer—One 
containing a remittance. 


_—_—~—_ 

Women as telegraph op- 
erators have proved a great 
success. They send the 
electric spark right through 
a fellow. 


oe 
Naturr’s Taitoringa—A 
patato patch. 


———.——— 
Some tailors would make 
excellent dragoons— they 
B, AND DESCRIBED IN A CHAE 80. 
A Nore on Natura His- 
tory.—An _ entomologist 
states that it is the female mosquito that bites us. The 
cruel “ insecks” belong to the fair sex, which reminds 
us that if man makes the laws, at any rate woman 
makes the language—bless her talkative tonguc!— 
and so why is the mosquito’s thirst for our blood 
called malevolent instead of femalevolent ? 


. —_e oO 
Call a spade a spade, yet you may call stockings hoes, 
——_>——_——— 


Sratistios.—Of the 1001 young ladies who fainted 
last year 987 fell into the arms of gentlemen, two fell 
on the floor, and one into a water-butt. 


—_—_—~———_ 
The expression “ A broth of a boy” originated with 
“Tickets for soup.” 


—_—_—a—— 
Hint to Moruers.—Treat your baby kindly, but not 
cordial-ly. , 


Why are this year’s pease like reluctant payers ?— 
Because they're so backward in shelling out. 


> 

An Opticat Iniusion.—A chandler having had some 
candles stolen, a person bid him be of good cheer, 
“*for in a short time,” said he, “* they will all come to 
light.” ‘ 

An apothecary who is continually troubled with the 
age | for the time was asked the other day, * Please, 
Sir, tell me what time it is.” . i 

““Why, I gave you the time not a minute ago,” said 
the astonished apothecary. : 

cd Sir,” replied the lad ; “‘ but this is for another 


———.>——_ 


Pe Patty, ” a lady called to a little girl who was in the 
parlor, ‘‘ did you tell your mother that I was here ?” 

“Yes, ’m,” answered Patty, demurely. 

“And what did she say ?” 

** She said, ‘Oh, that dreadful woman again!” 


—_——_———— 
A young lady who was perfectly thunderstruck at 
hearing of her friend’s-engagement has since been 











where a deaf-and-dumb 
man was talking to his 
Aunt Peter.” 
Whereupon the old 
lady, taking a long 
a exclaimed, * Du 
tell!” 


————_ > 

A Sounoot-Boy’s Asri- 
RATION.—“*Oh, how I 
wish I were a fountain, 
for then I could always 
be playing!” 





——>—_— 

The fellow who called 
tight boots comfortable 
defended his position by 
saying they made a man 
forget all his other mis- 
eries. 

—_~————— 

A Jon's ComrortTer.— 
Harry Greville, in the 
American war, was one 
of four who were dvom- 
ed’ to decide by chance 
which of them should be 
put to death. The lot 
fell on Sir Charles Asgill, 
but he was eventually 
saved. On the night be- 
fore his intended execu- 


friends, “‘ what did you 
say to keep up his spir- 
its ?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” 
said Greville; “I said 
pooh! pooh! never 
mind.” 


OEM Re AEE 

One ought to have 
dates at one’s fingers’ 
ends, seeing they grow 
on the palm. 


pie LESS 

Soldiers in battle are 
not allowed to whistle to 
keep their courage up— 
that must be left to the 
bullets, me.” 
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provided with a lightning-rod. 





ee ae 


AND CABMAN NOT SO VERY*WRONG. 


Irish AND IRATE Cappy. “What d’ ye mane, Running fornenst the Horse’s 
Head? If I had Knocked ye Down, an’ Kilt ye, ye’d be Jumpin’ up and Blamin 











